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AT the National Convention of State Insurance Officials 
last week, the question of a uniform policy for fire com- 
panies came up on a call for the report of the special 
committee on this subject. A verbal report was rendered 
by the only member of the committee present, and some 
remarks were made on the subject. It seemed to be the 
general opinion of those present that it would be imprac- 
ticable to adopt a standard policy. It was thought that 
a standard policy would doubtless embarrass the com- 
panies unless riders were admitted, which was allowable in 
the case of the Massachusetts policy, and the use of riders, 
it was undeniable, destroyed the whole idea. With the 
periodical changes in the heads of the different insurance 
departments old projects «are given up yearly by the As- 
sociation. 





THERE appears to be a general misunderstanding with 
the daily press and the public that the members of the 
New York Tariff Association were pledged to special 
secrecy regarding the recent increase of rates on uptown 
mercantile risks. The fact is that all the proceedings of 
the Tariff Association since its organization have been 
withheld from outsiders for very obvious reasons. Were 
all the insurance companies in the city members of the 
Association possibly it would be unnecessary to maintain 
this secrecy, but there being several companies doing busi- 
ness in New York not identified with the tariff organiza- 
tion, it would not be wise to give such companies informa- 
tion regarding all measures taken by the Association. The 
Association does not wish to hide its hands from the pub- 
lic but rather from the disaffected companies competing 
for business and which refuse to become members of the 
organization, 





THE agitation of the question of open doors in the ses- 
sions of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters is de- 
ferred awhile, but many of the leading companies, through 
their officials, are heartily in favor of admitting reporters 
tothe meetings. There are cogent reasons for secrecy and 
cogent reasons for publicity, and which weigh the heaviest 
isthe problem for the companies to determine, The breth- 





ren of the New York Board cannot argue, as do the Tariff 
Association members, that it is their desire to withhold 
the proceedings of their Association from the non-tariff 
companies, rather than from the public, that induces 
secret sessions. Many members of the New York Board 
hold that the idea that matters of public interest should 
not be made public is at war with the best interests of 
the companies. In the present era of newspaper enter- 
prise, the proceedings in secret meetings, whether of poli- 
tical bodies, church assemblies or underwriters’ associa- 
tions, if deemed of interest to the public, will leak out. 





THE Boston Journal comments on the somewhat re 
markable fact that “the business community is always sen- 
sitive respecting the loss of property by reason of business 
failures, and yet the losses from that source are not so 
large during seasons of average prosperity as they are by 
fire in the same length of time.” This is.a trueism beyond 
peradventure, though cool reason should dictate other- 
wise. The failure of a business firm, with liabilities for one 
hundred thousand dollars, as a matter of fact, though not 
of reason, will create far more worry and excitement in the 
business world than will a fire involving the same amount 
of loss, occurring in the warehouse or factory of the same 
firm. If there happens to be no insurance on the destroyed 
property, the unfortunate occurrence enlists the sympathy 
of the community in behalf of the losers; but the infor- 
mation that the building and contents were fully insured, 
sets all uneasiness at rest in the feeling that the insurance 
money offsets the values consumed by fire. The facts that 
the destruction of property by fire involves an irrecover- 
able loss to the community, and that the insurance com- 
panies charge the insured for these losses just as they occur, 
do not receive a just measure of consideration from the 
public. Business failures do not denote a public loss but 
merely a transfer of property from individual to individual. 
The consumption of property by fire, on the other hand, 
involves an irreparable waste to the nation; the millions 
of dollars burned up annually represent just so much labor 
lost. 





THE Secretary of the Rochester German Fire Insurance 
Company, H. F. Atwood, who is a thorough amateur pho- 
tographer, advocates the application of photography to 
the insurance business in the place of diagrams of risks— 
not a new idea, but he thinks this has been rendered prac- 
ticable by the process as at present simplified by “ the gela- 
tine dry plate.” Local agents, in his opinion, can learn 
the art of photography as easy as to work a hektograph, 
and a photographic outfit costs but from twenty to forty 
dollars, which expense could be borne between the com- 
panies and the agent himself. Of course these photographs 
could not take the place of diagrams of large specials, but 
would be valuable adjuncts thereto. ‘“ For many classes ot 
risks, however,” says Mr. Atwood, “they would be inval- 
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uable to the companies. A farm risk, for instance; 
- the photograph will not only take the place of a diagram 
but at the same time convey an accurate idea of the con- 
dition of the buildings. If the house needs painting, 
if the barn has a crooked back, boards off the side, and 
other evidences of slackness exist, the camera tells you 
all about it. And then again, the picture attached to 
the daily would be a strong argument in the hands of 
the adjuster. The photograph of any building is of great 
value to the appraisers in making figures after a loss. 
There are many risks on the books of every company that 
would be promptly cancelled could the managers see cor- 
rect pictures of them. A diagram in red and black ink 
may represent a new or well kept and tidy building, or it 
may stand for an old dilapidated structure, with a torn 
down fence and other evidences of decay and general shift- 
lessness on the part of the owner, in the foreground.” It 
is certainly true, as Mr. Atwood says, that a view of a 
country store, hotel, grist mill, warehouse, lumber yard or 
dwelling, attached to the daily report, can convey more 
real information than any diagram. The use of photo- 
graphy, with its simplified improvements, as an adjunct to 
the survey and adjustment systems, might be found valu- 
able, though probably many agents, except those scientific- 
ally inclined, would handle the camera clumsily and 
make an awkward bungle of their photographic produc- 
tions. 








WHO OWNS THE LOCAL BUSINESS ? 


* of great importance arises in the con- 
troversy between the Germania Fire Insurance 
Company and Alexander Stoddart, general agent of 
the New York Underwriters Agency. The facts are 
fully set forth in another column, and we _ shall 
content ourselves with a few comments and _ leave 
the final decision of so important a matter in the hands of 
those more intimately concerned, viz., the local agents, who 
have the power to give their business to those whom they 
see fit. In the circular of the president of the Germania, 
issued September 5, he claims from local agents, one- 
half of the business which they have heretofore given 
the New York Underwriters Agency, and also one-half 
of the new business which would otherwise have been 
given to the agency. Mr. Stoddart claims, and has 
always maintained, that the business of a local agent 
is the property of such local agent, and not that 
ofany company. The agent secures the business by 
his own energy and influence, and a company has, he 
claims, no right to appropriate to itself the fruits of his 
labor. Mr. Stoddart not only originated the Under- 
writers Agency, but has successfully and profitably man- 
aged it during the twenty years of its existence, and 
by his ability and _untiring efforts has given it a place second 
to that of no insurance organization in the country. The 
secret of his success is that he has always been quick to 





ee 





recognize the rights of agents, thereby gaining their conf. 
dence and friendship. He has always conceded to them 
the ownership of the local business, and has never de. 
manded that they should place their risks otherwise than 
as they desired. 

In marked contrast to this consideration for agents are 
the methods which have been adopted by the presi. 
dent of the Germania. He does not simply ask agents 
for business, but demands it. He notifies agents that his new 
managers will send them “ rules” and “ regulations,” which 
rulesand regulations, they are informed, will “govern” them 
in the future. Some of the prominent men in the field 
well claim that the manner in which the president of the 
Germania has treated his general agent of twenty years 
standing is but an indication of the treatment that may be 
expected from him by any agent representing his company, 
Mr. Stoddart is himself an agent, differing in no essential 
particular from any other agent, except that his field is 
larger and that his patrons are agents instead of the in. 
suring public. 

The controversy is pre-eminently a case of company vs, 
agent, and the question at issue is, what rights have agents 
that companies are bound to respect? Mr. Stoddart 
feels that in defending his position and in resisting the at- 
tempt of the Germania to oust him by the machinery 
of the law, he is championing the cause of all insurance 
agents. The present is an excellent opportunity for 
deciding the vexed question of who owns the local busi- 
ness. The friends of Mr. Stoddart confidently assert 
that there can be no question as to the choice agents 
will make between their popular general agent of twenty 
years standing, whose only offense is that he chooses no 
longer to represent a certain company, and the president 
who, after January 1, assumes “‘sole direction” of affairs, 
and who claims local business to be his own. 





THEORETIC PLAN OF THE MUTUAL RESERVE 
FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


OGUS life insurance, which would seem to be capable 
B of every conceivable extravagance, has undertaken a 
new and uncommonly radical departure. The circum- 
stance merits mention and comment, not because it is of 
recent occurrence, for it is already some months old; nor 
because it is without precedent, for perpetual change, 
capricious variety and temporary catchpenny expedients 
are quite as characteristic of these singularly fascinating and 
tenacious schemes as failure, dissappointment and ultimate 
disaster; nor even because this particular departure is either 
of original conception or meritorious execution, for it is 
little better than a blundering and ridiculous travesty of 
life insurance computation; but solely for the reason that 
it is the first daring attempt of an assessment concern to 
meddle with mathematics. The promoters of this specialty 
have, hitherto, sedulously shunned everything arithmeti- 
cal. They always “ believe,” “ suppose,” “ think,” “ estim- 
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ate,” “ conjecture,” “ surmise,” “ guess,” or “ infer” that the 
entrance to their plausible schemes will be specially satisfac- 
tory and generally munificent, but they uniformly decline 
to figure out results. A lively consciousness of incapacity to 
deal with the knotty problem satisfactorily may have de- 
terred them, or they may have thought nice calculation and 
definition wholly unnecessary and superfluous, after they 
found that otherwise careful and prudent men could be in- 
duced to invest in bogus insurance, as they do in nothing 
else, except perhaps matrimony, without seeming, or ap- 
parently caring to know, what would come of it or what it 
might cost them. The pioneer co-operative manager 
adopted an equal rate of assessment at all ages because 
he knew no better, and when the inequity became manifest 
made no attempt to correct, or eliminate it, simply because 
he regarded his dupes as the hungry fellow did the mites 
squirming in the cheese he was munching: “ He could 
stand it if they could.” His immediate successors went 
astep further. They “graded” their rate of assessment 
according to age, by the simple process of dividing the 
published rates of regular companies by eight, ten, or some 
other arbitrarily selected divisor, and addinga cent or so, 
to conceal the plagiarism. This device merely modified the 
old iniquity for a few years, and was, like its predecessor, 
abandoned when the young members repudiated it. 

Meanwhile the co-operative manager was being educated, 
slowly it is true, but very surely, and at no end of expense 
to other people. He was learning how it could be done, 
much as the ignorant harbor pilot learned where the rocks 
were, not by consulting charts and mortality tables, but 
by running foul of them. 

About this time some one familiar with the general 
features of life insurance seems to have explained to 
the projectors of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion such simple and elementary facts as: That the chances 
of dying increase as men grow older; that if the premiums 
paid provide only for current mortality charges and nothing 
more, they must increase rapidly and inconveniently, es- 
pecially after middle life; that this inconvenience is ob- 
viated by using a level or equal premium, which is purposely 
made a little larger than necessary at first, and for a few 
years, because it will be too small ever afterward; that 
the redundant portion is carefully reserved, and its earn- 
ings applied to supplement the contemplated insufficiency. 
The idea of creating a reserve fund by making additions to 
the assessments levied to pay current death claims, struck 
their fancy. A reserve fund would be a capital advertise- 
ment; it would imply solidity, stability and security, and 
inspire public confidence, and make the society’s officials 
custodians of other people’s money, which would bea very 
comfortable arrangemént. Besides, a portion of its earn- 
ings might be used to piece out the latter assessments so 
as to keep them nearly level, a special feature presented 
by no rival co-operative concern. The first matter to de- 


termine was, how much to add tothe assessment. One- 
third seemed a suitable addition, and one-third it is. Why 
one-third they do not know, nor anybody else. It may 


possibly have been arrived at by figuring out that the aver- 








age annual increase of the natural premium at the ages 
below 35 is about six cents a year, and that an annual ad- 
dition of one-third—25 cents—to the assessment of 75 cents 
would, at compound interest, accumulate “a reserve fund” 
of nearly $1.41 at the end of five years, which fund would 
continue to earn, at four per cent. interest, five and six-tenths 
cents interest, and that by creating such a fund every five 
years the original contribution to mortality would increase 
every five years by five and six-tenths cents, so long as 
these several reserve funds were preserved intact. Upon this 
principle, that of adding every five years the interest earn- 
ings, or in case of emergency, the principal, of a constantly 
increasing reserve fund to the provision for mortality 
charges, they proceeded to construct their plan, which is; 
to fund one-fourth of each assessment; to apply the in. 
terest at four per cent after five years, to piece out the 
mortality fund, and to apply the whole, or any part, ofthe 
first fund or any other, ten years after its formation, towards 
the same purpose. The practical effect is that the contribu. 
tion to mortality is increased by seven and a half per cent 
(of itself) every five years, and a man 25 years old paying 
ten assessments every year—such appears to be the inten- 
tion of the managers of the concern—would contribute to- 
wards mortality $7.50 annually during the first term of 
five years; $8.06 annually during the second period—that 
is from the ages of 30 to 35; $8.62 a year from 35 to 40; 
$9.18 a year from 40 to 45; $9.74 from 45 to 50, anda 
premium increasing by 56 cents every five years thereafter. 
There is no need to explain that this would not do at all, 
for, to say nothing of the ages beyond 50, the deficit which 
began at 30 amounts at 50 to $4.42 as compared with the 
quin-quennial term premiums calculated from the Ameri- 
can Table of Mortality—which the prospectus of the Mut- 
ual Reserve Fund Life Association condescends to endorse 
—and in regard to the entire premium at the age of 55. 
But the plan also contemplates the application—in an em- 
ergency like this—of the principal of the reserve fund 
created during the first five years, after it has been in ex- 
istence ten years—that is: the man entering at the age of 
25 may, when he reaches the age of 40, apply one-tenth of 
his first reserve of $14.08 every year for ten years to eke 
out the insufficiency of his premium and interest. The 
effect of such an application would be to make his annual 
payment toward mortality from 25 to 30, $7.50; from 30 
to 35, $8.06; from 35 to 40, $8.62; from 40 to 45, $8.62, as 
before, and one-tenth of the first bond or reserve, $1.41, 
or in all $10.03, which increases during the term from 45 
to 50, by the addition of one-tenth of the second bond, to 
about $11.44, after which there can be no increase from any 
source whatever because there are always, after the fif- 
teenth year, two bonds or reserve funds outstanding, and 
only two, each contributing interest earnings to the amount 
of 56 cents, and two bonds in process of distribution at tae _ 
rate of $1.41 each. There being no increment, or addition, 
after the twentieth year the premium paid then, and there- 
after, is substantially a we¢ annual premium for whole life 
insurance. How the whole matter figures out at various 
ages, and how the met premiums compare with each other 
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at equal ages, and with me¢ term premiums calculated from 
the American Table of Mortality, may be learned from the 
following tables, in which column A, shows the age at 
entry; B, the premiums of the Association, and C, the 
regular net premiums for five year term insurance, the last 
figures, at the foot of the column, being the we¢ annual 
premiums for whole life: 








| 
A. | B | OG. | A. B. Cc, A. B. Cc, 





25to30 | $7.50] $7.84 || 30to35 | $8.25] $8.24 | 35 to4o | $0.30] $8.84 
go to 35 8.06 8.24 || 35 to 40 8.87 8.84 || 40 to 45} 10.20 9.80 
35 to 40 8.62 8.84 || 4oto45 |! 9.59 9.80 || 45 to50] I1.10! 1.50 
40 to 45 10.03 980 || 45to50| 11.14] 11.50 || 50to55 | 13.35 | 14.72 
45 to 50 11.44 | 25.99 || 50 to 55 12.69 32.49 | 55to60]} 15.60] 41.53 


























A. B. c. A. B, Cc, A. B. Cc. 





40 to 45 | $10.80} $9.80 || 45 to 50 | $12.30 | $11.50 || 50 to 55 | $15.00 | $14.72 
45 to 50 II.61 | 11.50 || 50to55 | 13.32] 14.72 || 55to60] 16.13] 20.38 
goto ss 12.42 14.72 || 55 to60 | 14.14] 20.38 || 60 to 65 17.26 | 29.82 
55 to 60 = 20.38 || 60 to 65 | 16.45 | 29.82 || 65to 70] 20.07] 49.10 
16.48 | 5414 || 65to70 | 18.76] 71.90 || 7oto75 | 22.88 | 113.63 

} 























ce || a. B. | ef « B. | C. 





55 to6o | $24 37 | $20.38 | 60 to 65 | $33 70 | $29.82 || 65 to 70 | $52.50 | $49.10 
60 to 65 26.20 | 29.82 || 65to70/ 36.70! 49.10 || 7oto75 | 56.48 | 70.75 
65 to 70 28 03 | 49.10 || 70to75 | 39.70 | 70.75 || 75to80 | 60.46 | 104.48 
70 to 75 32.61 | 70.75 || 75 to 80 | 47.19 | 104.48 || 80to 85 | 70.42 | 161.52 
75 to 80 37-19 | 132.64 || 8oto 85 | 54.68 | 188,20 || 85 to90 | 80.38 | 286.62 























No very critical examination of these results is neces- 
sary to discover that the radical aspect of the plan of the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association is precisely that of 
its numerous predecessors, that of oppressing the younger 
and favoring the older members. The former, especially, 
at ages below 40 pay pretty roundly for all they are 
likely to receive. The latter pay too little. The member 
who enters at the age of 65 pays, for example, $3.40 too 
much for the first five years; $14.27 too little the second 
five years; $44.00 too little the third term; $91.10 too 
little the fourth term, and is then let off with an annual 
premium for,life, of no more than $80.38, when he should be 
required to pay $286.62 in advance every year as long as 
he lives. Even a member entering at 50 is permitted to 
pay $4.25 too littie every year of the second quin-quennial 
period ; $12.56 annually too little during the third period ; 
too little by $29.03 during the fourth, and then 1eceives a 
life policy for an annual payment of $22.88, or one-fifth 
the regular rate of $113.63 ; and greater discrimination is 
made in favor of those entering at later ages, at the ex- 
pense, of course, of the younger members. A curious and 
peculiar feature of the Association’s plan is that it is 
founded upon a reconstruction of the Mortality Table. 
The probability of dying depends, according to the Asso- 
ciation’s improved Table of Mortality, upon the age of 
entry. If, for example, a man enters at 35, his chances of 
dying between the ages of 55 and 60 are only fifteen and 
six-tenths in a thousand, but if he enters at 60 they are 
nearly twice as great. This is the first and only Associa- 
tion promising conditional longevity. The constitution 
requires individual accounts to be kept, crediting each 





member with his own reserve, but it nowhere tells to whom 
the reserve reverts at his death. Are these forfeited funds 
the perquisite of the secretary? or of the directors? or do 
they go to reimburse the original plant? If, as claimed for 
the managers who have, however, never committed them. 
selves in this particular, the fruits of forfeitures resulting from 
non-payment of assessments are depended upon to cover 
expected shortages, the reliance is very precarious. They 
must come, if at all, from the young members, whose re. 
serves are small, and who will not be long in discovering 
that they are discriminated against and made to beara 
disproportionate and unjust share of the enormous burden, 
Forfeitures are likely to be few among the older 
members who comprise already a large majority of 
the devotees of this fallacy. They go into it because it 
promises to be cheap and have precisely the same incentives 
to remain that the younger have to quit. They are far more 
likely to stay and “die in that community” than to volun. 
tarily renounce the discrimination in their favor. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE value of the automatic alarm being recognized by the companies 
by the increased allowance for its presence in buildings and premises 
offered for insurance, it is not strange that we hear of companies here 
and there declining risks where there are several tenants unless the 
automatic alarm has been introduced. The confidence of underwriters 
in this invention has been a plant of slow growth, but it has steadily 
found its way to public favor. It stands to reason that if the compa- 
nies are to grant rebates on account of the automatic alarm being put 
into premises, that they should increase rates where that device has 
been taken out. We learn that after November 1 the deduction for 
this alarm must be accompanied by a warrantee on the part of the 
Association to maintain the alarm during the term of the policy. This 
will prevent parties from seeking deductions, and their abandoning the 
device mentioned. 

€ % * 

THERE is a quiet agitation among the companies as to how long 
they are bound to continue reductions for improvements in risks. In 
the matter of standpipes some companies contend the allowance 
should continue until the cost of the standpipes are saved to the 
assured. Others insist that the allowance is an arbitrary one, and may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the companies. The matter is of 
some importance just now in view of the anticipated changes in the 
schedule ratings. We are inclined to think that there will be a great 
practical difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory solution of the problem 
as to when the actual cost of improvement is returned to the owners 
of property in reduced rates of insurance. 

* % 2 

WE are credibly informed that the increased importation of foreign 
matches, especially the enormous quantities recently received from 
Sweden, is likely to lead to a serious danger to the contents of ,the 
United States bonded warehouses. The importers are naturally anxious 
to keep the matches in bond, and to this end store them in bonded 
warehouses. The government authorities, in deference to their own 
interests, have so far declined to permit matches to be stored in com- 
mon with other merchandise, but the parties interested have been try- 
ing to secure opinions from leading underwriters that the presence of 





matches in original packages will not enhance the risk of bonded stores. 
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We presume that underwriters have no serious objection to the safety 
matches, which can only be lighted by friction against prepared sur- 
faces ; but the wholesale endorsement of matches, whether in tin or 
wooden boxes, would be lamentably absurd. , 


~ “ “ 


THE Brooklyn retail risks have experienced a rise this week, the 
Tariff Association having concluded to raise them to the level ot New 
York risks of the same grade. There is no city in the country where 
the reform “ boom” needs to be set in motion more than Brooklyn. 


te % i 


THE Catholic Protectory insurance was a bone of contention again 
this year, but was finally taken by a syndicate of companies, native and 
oreign, and judging by the demand for reinsurance which followed, 
each of the syndicate companies took more on certain buildings than 
they desired to retain, 


* * a 


By the way, the Williamshurg City is accused of doing some tall 
undercutting upon its own previous rate, in order to prevent some 
Wards Island risks from being gobbled by an English company. The 
quotations which the W. C. “bear” are frightful examples of what 
may be done in the way of low rates under the spur of competition. 

A SHREWD observer says that it is not a particularly hopeful sign 
of business generally that agents and brokers are requiring so many 
endorsements at this period vesting the interests in fire policies in the 
hands of “assignees.” He says that since the panicky days of 1873 
he has never known so many policies to be presented for charge of in- 
terest caused by bankruptcy or assignment of interest. 

~ * a 

ONE of the latest applications for insurance was presented to the up- 
town office of a city company as follows: “Upon a postage stamp 
album and contents thereof, to be valued in case of fire by Scott’s 
catalogue according to a list of contents filed in the office of this com- 
pany, to be added to from time to time, as the interest of the assured 
may require.” The branch agent suggested a form for household 
furniture to include one postage stamp album. The risk was accepted. 

w * 

ONE of the peculiarities of “ special ratings ” of the uptown risks in 
this city, is that in some buildings where there are two or more tenants 
and only one tenant is rated, the others are able to effect their insurance 
below tariff rates. It is a strange anomaly when companies have a 
choice of risks of the same relative merit, they should write one at less 
rate than the other. 


st 


A CLOTHING dealer on Broadway, who pays on his stock upwards 
of one and a quarter per cent., complains that he is able to insure his 
factory (run by steam power with all the risks incident to the same,) 
in Williamsburgh, at sixty cents. He cannot see the consistency of such 
a proceeding. Neither can the guilty companies. 

* * * 

WE learn that several New York brokers who handle Massachusetts 
risks have applied for “ Brokers’ Certificates” in the Boston Tariff As- 
sociation, This system seems to have its weak point in dwelling-house 
business, which, by the way, the New Yorkers have not yet dared to touch. 
The companies here regard the desirability of securing three-fourths of 
a reform loaf, preferable to a continued fight for the whole loaf. 

% PS @ 

WHEN the tariff association gets around to the matter in regular 
order, it would be an excellent plan to provide special ratings, upon 
the various theatres of New York and Brooklyn. These risks are not 
at all popular and it is safe to say will bear a fair rate. They are 
hardly subjects of competition among companies, and may be rated 
without fear of the rate being broken by outsiders. The secretary of 











the company whose policies in years past have tested the profits of 
theatres and found them wanting, says that one of the difficulties of 
the risks is the inadequacy of the insurance, in proportion to the value 
of the property. In one case this company paid a total loss on a thirty 
per cent destruction of property, and in another, where there was 
seventy-eight per cent salvage on building, the companies again paid a 
total loss. This is a fine chance to apply a co-insurance clause. 
2 we % 

THE President of the National of Hartford, was in the city last week 
and called upon several agency offices in and around the Equitable 
building, from which circumstance originated a report that he was 
seeking a re-establishment of his agency in this city. Laver, the re- 


_port is incorrect. The President of the National merely came to the 


city to meet his wife and children on their return from Europe, 
* * i® 
THE movement of tariff companies for aggressive action to compel 
non-tariff companies to come into the fold of the faithful, has subsided. 
The impracticability of the proposal is well recognized by the ablest 
members. 
& % . = 
WE understand a politician, who sometimes plays the part of insur- 
ance broker in Brooklyn, is now seeking some orders for fire insurance 
on public buildings in Flatbush, basing his claims solely on his merits 
asa politician. The strange feature of it is, the willingness of compan- 
ies to be made tools of to gratify his ambition, 


’ 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 





THE HAZARDS OF PAPER MILLS. 


In consequence of the destruction by fire of one of the finest papef 
mills in the country (Lewis’ Franklin Paper Mills) the writer has received 
several inquiries in regard to the hazards}of paper making; the general 
question being, ‘‘ How is it that at present rates paper mills do not pay ?” 
Instead of continuing his article on ‘‘ Ice and cold air machines” in this 
number he takes the liberty of introducing an article on ‘‘ paper mills,” 
and will in after numbers finish the partly published paper, 

We need not in our inquiry make note of the manufacture of the now 
obsolete papyrus paper, or take into consideration the production of paper 
from smoothed and flattened leaves, yet practiced by semi-civilized races, 
but will at once turn to what is generally understood by the term paper: 
An artificial product consisting of sheets, produced by subs«dividing a 
suitable substance into its fibres, by the addition of water, forming them 
into a thick liquid, and then by pressure and an addition of mucilaginous 
ingredients form the fibres into equally thick sheets. If the sheets are 
very thin, so as to be readily folded the product is designated paper; if 
thicker, card or paste-board. The raw stock from which the fibres are 
extracted are almost without exception of vegetable origin ; and the ani- 
mal products, wool, silk and skin, are of comparatively little practical 
importance. The valuable raw stock consists of gunny bags, hay, straw, 
wood, jute, ropes, and waste paper. The manufacture of paper from rags 
consists of the following operations : (1.) The preparation of the rags. (2.) 
Transformation of the rags into a liquid, doughy mass. (3.) Formation of 
paper, and (4) Finishing. 

The first steps in the preparation of the rags is the sorting, dusting and 
cutting, and it is in this department of the mill that the greatest hazard 
exists, The process of sorting consists in separating by hand the rags 
as they come from the rag dealer, according to the material of which they 
consist, and the fineness of the stuff. The process of sorting is the only 
one which is entirely performed by hand, as for this a certain amount of 
intelligence is requisite. This is performed by women and children, who 
at the same time remove all hard substances, hooks, buttons, etc., and 
frequently must also cut up the larger pieces. 

After being sorted the rags are ready for the rag cutter, or the ‘* devil,” 
and for producing fires this machine has done justice to its name, The 
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general construction of cutting machines consists of three or more knives 
held fast by iron wedges, which are revolved rapidly by revolving the 
axles to which they are attached; the rags being fed to these knives are cut, 
and from there fall on to an endless band, and are removed. Frequently 
before and after cutting, the rags are passed through the dusters to re- 
move the dirt and other extraneous particles. Of these, as well as of the 
cutters, there are many different types, most of them consist of revolving 
cylinders with rigidly attached prongs through which the rags are passed, 
and thus by being shaken up are dusted. 

Taking into consideration the hazards encountered in this department 
we soon come to the conclusion that we here have the same risks that are 
found in the picker and willow room of the shoddy mill. The well 
arranged shoddy mill has its picker room outside of the main mill, but 
the paper mill—with few exceptions—have the cutting and dusting room 


inside of the main building. The dust issuing from the rags possesses ‘ 


the favorable conditions for rapid ignition ; (1) Itis finely divided. (2) It is 
in great part of organic origin; in short, it has much the same qualities as 
that existing in a flour mill. It is the belief of the writer that most fires, 
and the almost instantaneous spreading of the flames, in cutting and dust- 
ing rooms, is caused by the ignition of the finely divided organic dust by 
a spark or frictional heat, and not by an ignition of the rags, the burning 
of these being an after occurrence. Although rags may be ignited by 
sparks, the position taken by a writer in one of our textile journals, 
that raw stock, not even cotton soaked in benzine, cannot be ignited by 
the sparks of a picker, and that therefore the supposed hazards from this 
source are fictitious, is entirely untenable. Had this gentleman in his 
experiments held his raw stock at the point of contact instead of the long 
flame of sparks produced by grinding down a stone, his result would 
have been quite different ; the long flame of sparks which he produced 
was mostly made up of so many hundreds or thousands of small pieces 
of glowing oxide of iron. We may view the same phenomena at the 
blacksmith or forging shops, where we also have the flame-like scintilla- 
tions of oxide of iron, only in that case the particles are larger and can be 
more readily distinguished, as they are there produced by sudden pound- 
ing shocks, while in the first case they are ground to an extremely fine 
powder. But the experiment as it stood was not a fair one; we need 
never fear a fire from a large brick bat or large stone getting into a picker 
and being there ground down—the danger is from small stones; and, 
secondly, most fires are produced by the striking of a spark, and not by 
grinding. Ifasmall hard stone enters a picker, and the conditions be 
favorable, the first steel tooth that strikes that stone will produce the fatal 
spark, Had the gentleman held his soaked cotton near the point of con- 
fact simultaneously on inserting the stone he would have produced a 
diametrically opposed result from that obtained by him. The assertions 
of this gentleman are another example of forgetfulness in our present 
century. Had this gentleman lived a hundred years ago, he would, when 
going to war or gunning, have ignited the powder in his barrel by exactly 
those means he now calls impossible ; that is by striking a piece of iron 
against a stone (the flintlock) he would have lighted his pipe by exactly 
those means which he now defies any man to produce by experiment. 
We fully believe that the gentleman made his experiments and published 
his results in good faith, but false statements of this nature by producing 
carelessness in matters where the utmost vigilance is required may cause 
the destruction of many a fine mill and cost the insurance companies 
thousands of dollars, It is the duty of every true technologist to battle 


against them. C. JoHN HEXAMER. 
(Zo be continued.) 





INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Some of the Polish landlords insure themselves mutually against dam- 
age by hail to the extent of one per cent, payable in kind. 


THERE is little doubt now that Bavaria will have compulsory insurance 
law. It would seem that State insurance will be created also. 


THERE are fifteen annuity insurance companies in Sweden. They work 
on the mutual plan and are very successful, The total receipts in 1882 














were 2,266,811 kronen ; the expenses, 533,982 kronen. The number of 
pass-books, 174,414. 


THE international exhibition to be held at Turin during 1884, will con- 
tain a special section for insurance—its operations, history, etc. 


THE German Feurwehrmann complains of the want of interest shown 
in the volunteer fire companies by the press, and the way in which the 
aristocratic element holds aloof. 


THE Belgian House of Representatives has passed a law imposing 
some very vexatious taxes on insurance. Insurance against fire of req] 
and personal property are taxed 6 per cent on amount of premiums re. 
ceived. On marine insurance the stamp duty is 2 francs per 1000 francs 
of premiums. On land transport 2 percent. On like insurance 2 francs 
per 1000 francs of total payments made to insurer ; and on other risks 2 
percent. The Senate has yet to vote, and the retro-active clause seems 
very unjust. Thé tax would do away with the profits of the companies, 


THREE members of the Berlin fire department fell victims to their 
daring in a great fire on August 1. Foreman Stahl appeared in a fourth 
story window of the drying house and made signs that the position there 
was a good one for attacking the fire. A moment afterwards he and fire- 
man Wendelburg appeared again at the window while flames burst over 
their heads, Before the cloths could be brought the two sprang out, 
Wendelburg was killed on the spot, while Stahl died on the way to the 
hospital. Two hours afterwards a part of the tower fell and killed one 
firemen and wounded another dangerously, breaking arm and legs. 


At the International Congress of Provident Societies lately held in 
Paris, a prize of 2500 francs was offered by a representative of a Trieste 
insurance company for the best treatise on life insurance ; it may be writ- 
ten in French, English, German or Italian, and will be received up to July 
1884. M. Leon Say has also given in his repurt to the Academie des 
Sciences, Morales et Politiques on the prize offered for a treatise on the 
origin and development of insurance. Only five treatises were offered, 
but they all possessed merit. The prize is to be given to a work of nine- 
teen hundred folio pages. There are five books : 1.—The Theory of Insur- 
ance; 2.—The Social and Economic Aspects; 3.—A Summary of Insurance 
History; 4.—State Insurance, 5.—Laws and Legislation. The author be- 
lieves that insurance is a science that suffices to itself, and that it has es. 
tablished a mathematical equation between daily effort and the misfortunes 
of the morrow. The proper function of the State is to watch over the 
doings of mutual companies and guarantee the people against fraud. 
With savings and capital the problem is solved. Any equality of rates 
would be destructive, although the definition may seem to shut out the poor. 
Proudhon had already made this reproach to it in common with savings 
banks etc. The writer of the treatise replies that man himself is a capi- 
tal subject to premature destruction, and consequently has in himself an 
insurable interest. The author of the second essay believes that wages 
are not sufficient when the insurance premiums of this human capital is 
not taken into consideration. M. Brentano has proved that the workman 
should have five different insurances in order to protect himself, 1.—To 
guarantee an income to feed and bring up his children in case of his death, 
and this forms the guarantee of the replenishing of the working class; 
2.--An insurance pension for his old age; 3.—One to pay funeral expenses, 
4.—For sickness; 5.—For want of work. That in every branch of industry 
a certain sum will be deducted from wages in order to obtain this security 
is believed by the writer to be athing of the near future. But we now 
come to the want of work ; this the author thinks may in case of involun- 
tary idleness be provided for by special fund. A review of what the State 
should and may do forms a long chapter—the failure of State insurance in 
England being cited. The French Life and Accident insurance plan of 
1868, in conjunction with the Caisse des dépéts, has been equally a fail- 


ure, 






—Geo. E. Redfield, of Chicago, general agent of the Citizens and Na- 
tional Insurance Companies of New York, will on January 1, assume the 
State agency for Wisconsin of the Germania Fire Insurance Company of 
New York. The Western department of the National will be closed up, 
and the Citizens having joined the N. Y. Underwriters Agency, their de 
partment becomes unnecessary. Mr. Redfield will continue to reside in 
Chicago. 
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Alexander Stoddart and the New York Underwriters Agency. 


Tue agreement between the Germania and Hanover Insurance Compan- 
ies dated December 24, 1873, which expires December 31, 1883, was re- 
newed in October, 1882, by the endorsement of the presidents of the two 
companies for a further period of ten years, subject to all its terms and 
conditions. The first section of this contract, which is the foundation of 
all that tollows, stipulates that the general agency ‘‘shall be under the 
direction and management of Alexander Stoddart as the general agent.” 
Subsequent to this renewal, Mr. Garrigue, president of the Germania, 
declined to renew the contract so far as Mr. Stoddart was concerned, 
unless Mr, Stoddart would consent to material modifications therein. 

These modifications would have practically deprived Mr. Stoddart 
of the good will of the agency, which he claims to have created. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Stoddart very naturally made arrange- 
ments to transfer whatever property he had in the business to a 
new agency. On the 3d of September he formally notified the Ger- 
mania and Hanover Companies that he declined to renew his existing 
contract and on the 5th day of September executed a contract with the 
Hanover and Citizens, to take effect January first next. 

Mr. Garrigue then commenced suit against Mr. Stoddart and the Han- 
over Insurance Company, claiming that they were not entitled to the bene- 
fit of the good will which Mr, Stoddart insists is his sole property, and in 
that suit seeks to restrain Mr. Stoddart from transferring any such right 
to the new organization. He accordingly obtained from Judge Donohue 
the usual ex farte injunction, temporarily restraining him until the matter 
can be heard, but which injunction gives no right to the Germania Com- 
pany to carry On or interfere with the present business. 

A partial hearing of the case was had before Judge Donohue Septem- 
ber 24. Mr. Stoddart proved by affidavit that the name New York Un- 
derwriters Agency was not the property of the two companies, and was 
not mentioned in the contract between them, but was devised by him per- 
sonally and applied to his office as a name to be used therefor regardless 
of the names of the companies which he might represent. He proved by 
affidavit from the Librarian of Congress that he had entered the said name 
for copyright on October 28, 1873, whereas the agreement betwsen the 
Germania and Hanover fire insurance companies was not made until the 
24th day of December, 1873. 

The Niagara Fire Insurance Company was one of the four companies 
composing the first agency established by Mr. Stoddart. The affidavit of 
Peter Notman, its president, was presented in court, which is partly as 
follows, and speaks for itself: 

* * * “Tn or about October, 1873, our company claimed a proprie- 
tary interest in said name [Underwriters Agency] in common with the 
other companies, and offered to purchase their interests in the assets and 
good will thereof or to sell them ours, and, in response to letters addressed 
to us, our president [then Mr. Howe] on or about the 1st day of Novem- 
ber, 1873, as I am informed and believed, wrote and sent a letter in sub- 
stance as contained in Exhibit No. 2 annexed, and which is to be taken as 
part of this affidavit. In reply thereto, we received a letter dated Novem- 
ber 5th, a copy of which is hereto annexed marked Exhibit No. 3, and 
which is to be taken as part of this affidavit. Thereafter personal inter- 
views were had, in which Mr. Garrigue denied that this company had any 
proprietary interest in the name Underwriters Agency in common with 
the other companies, or in any supposed good will attached thereto. He, 
on the contrary, claimed and strongly maintained that the name and good- 
will of the Agency, if any, was the sole property of Alexander Stoddart, 
above named, one of the defendants herein.” 


A DECISION, 

Since the above was in type, the argument of thé case was resumed 
before Judge Barrett, of the Supreme Court, and the Germania virtually 
thrown out of court on its own papers. We quote verdatim a portion of 
the judge’s decision on the argument : 

**So far as the Hanover Insurance Company is concerned, it seems to 
me that this injunction ought not to stand. As to the corporate defendant 
[the Hanover] I think they have a perfect right to issue their circulars now 
to all the world, and say that after the first of January they have made an 





arrangement with the Citizens Insurance Company to conduct this busi- 
ness, and that they may say to them that they will conduct it under the 
name of the New York Underwriters Agency.” 





National Convention of State Commissioners and Superintendents, 


On Wednesday morning of last week the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners and Superintendents met in annual convention at 
the Neil House, in Columbus, Ohio, and continued in session two days, 
On roll call the following gentlemen responded to their names: Oliver 
Pillsbury, New Hampshire; John A. McCall, Jr., New York; R. B, 
Morris, Kansas; H. S, Vail, lowa; D. P. Fackler, New Jersey; August 
F. Harvey, Missouri ; Charles Shandrew, Minnesota; Eugene Pringle, 
Michigan; B. S. Tedman, Colorado; Charles H. Moore, Ohio; W. S, 
Smith, Massachusetts; W. D. Whiting, Maine. 

President Pillsbury called the convention to order, and Col, Chas. H. 
Moore introduced Governor Foster, who said apologetically, that not 
being versed in the specialties of insurance, he could not discuss that 
subject. However, he could express his gratification at meeting repre- 
sentatives from various States. He hoped that the meeting would result, 
as anticipated, in promoting the interests of insurance. He referred to 
the importance of the insurance interests of the country and to the pro- 
ceedings of the present convention. He thought the formation of an as- 
sociation for the purpose of consulting and comparing points was a very 
wise move. He referred to the State of Ohio, and how some years ago it 
was infested with swindling companies which had been cleared out in 
later years. He thought the gathering of the insurance representatives 
would tend to help the department in that State. He hoped the Associa- 
tion would adopt correct principles, which would wipe out all obnoxious 
insurance. He again welcomed the representatives to the city and State, 
and wished that their labors would be pleasant and profitable. 

J. J. McEwen, of the Ohio Department, was chosen secretary pro tem, 
in the absence of Secretary Brooks. President Pillsbury delivered his 
annual address to the convention, which was as follows : 

Gentl of the C ti 

It gives me great F sae penery to meet so full a delegation to this the fourteenth an- 
nual session of the National Insurance Convention. Established custom, which has 
nearly the force of positive law, demands of me something in the form of an opening 
address. In view of the fact that the personal membership of this body has almost 
entirely changed since its organization, it has occurred to me that a brief recital of 
the cause that led to the first meeting, and the work of that and subsequent sessions 
in the early history of the association, might not be without interest to the present 
membership. During what was properly styled the ‘inflation period” followin 
the late war, business enterprises of every description were multiplied and swell 
to proportions far exceeding in magnitude those of any former period in the pro 
gress and growth of the country. As a matter of course every extension of business 
called for new and increased protection. The subject of life insurance also, which 
had hitherto interested but a small fraction of our people, received a great im- 
petus. Additional capital was organized into insurance companies to meet the 
pressing demands of the times. The great insurance idea attracted the attention of 
the general public to a degree before unknown. The institution came to be recog- 
nized as the greatest commercial and financial interest in the country ; in fact, over- 
shadowing all other interests with the broad shield of its proffered protection. The 
wide range of its business and the great amount of capital employed did not fail to 
arrest the attention of State legislatures, town and city municipalities, always on the 
alert for sources of revenue. Laws were enacted, and insurance departments 
created where none had betore existed. These laws were as diverse and conflict- 
ing as the motives that procured their enactment. They were generally drafted 
and pushed through by persons wholly ignorant of the theory and practice of 
insurance in its several branches. Being the oftspring of the common jealousy and 
on egy everywhere existing towards moneyed corporations, they were framed to 

amper, restrict, embarrass and regulate the business of insurance, and above all 
to tax the companies in one way and another, as though they were bottomless 
mines of ill-gotten wealth. The head of each insurance department had his own 
views, and frequently were crude ones at that, and sent out his own inquisitorial 
blanks for financial statements. The laws of different States erected different 
standards of solvency and set up conflicting conditions and a for per- 
mission to do business in the several States, and a condition of things approximat- 
ing absolute chaos everywhere prevailed. 

n view of this condition of matters, insurance companies and business men who 
desired their protection became anxious, not to say alarmed, for the fate of the 
great financial institution. As the result of consultation among themselves and 
with a few of the commissioners, the Hon. George W. Miller, then Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department of the State of New York, issued a call for a Convention 
of State Insurance Officials to be convened in New York city, May 24, 1871. Nineteen 
States responded to this call by delegates and several others by letter. The Hon. G. 
W. Miller was chosen president, and H. S. Olcott, Esq., secretary. The Conven- 
tion sat ten days and was addressed in the meantime by representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce and boards of underwriters and by actuaries, and officers of 
life, fire, marine and accident companies and others having large interests in insur- 
ance in New York and elsewhere. These deliberations resulted in the framing and 
mem fe of uniform blanks for annual statements of fire and life companies to be 
used by the different States and in recommending as to special State deposits that 
but one should be Py and that to be located where the company is organized 
or has its principal office in this country; also recommending that but one agent 
or attorney in each State should be designated to receive service of legal process, 
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yniform form for co-operative life associations, and that a printed-form of 
the new blank would be furnished to each member of the Convention, so 
that any changes thought necessary may be made before finsi adoption. 
The report was adopted, 

Ephraim Williams, Insurance Commissioner for Connecticut, being 
announced as present, was invited to a seat. 

On motion the President appointed a committee of seven to nominate 
officers and fix the place of holding the next session of the Convention, 
as follows: Messrs, Whiting, Pringle, Morris, Moore, Tedman, Smith 
and Williams. 

The report of the Special Committee 
having been called for, Mr. Whiting 


on Reserves for Mutual Policies 
submitted a majority report, as 
follows : , 

To the Convention of Insurance Superintendents : 


The undersigned members of the committee to revise the methods of valuing in- 
dustrial policies, appointed at your last Convention held at Niagara Falls, respect- 
fully report as follows 

There have been several meetings of the committee for the discussion of the 
subject entrusted to them, at one of which representatives of the various we pr 
doing this class of business were invited to present such views as they desired upon 
the subject. Several of the companies responded to the invitation and submitted 
many items of interest in the detail management of the business, and its theory and 

ractice were thoroughly discussed, In 1880, at the annual meeting of your body 

in Chicago, a report was made embracing this Same subject, which held substan- 
tially that by reason of its enormous prospective volume and infinity of detail it 
would be impracticable for the insurance departments to make valuations of the 
prudential business by the ordinary seriatim methods, and that a system of group- 
ing should be employed which, while greatly facilitating the labor, would show 
equal accuracy of result, A system of tables adapted to this method, which would 
also do away with the annoyance of deferred premiums, for policies issued at ages 
above twelve, was presented, That report further recommended that no valuation 
be made of infantile policies (ages under twelve), on the ground that they might prac- 
tically be considered as annually increasing term insurances up to the age of twelve, 
and as level life insurance thereafter. That, considered as such term insurances 
upon weekly premiums, infantile policies had —— no reserve, that any other 
method of viewing them involwed difficult and numerous tables of calculation for 
which there was no official tables of mortality, and that under the very liberal pre- 
miums which the companies were receiving for industrial policies there could be no 
danger in ass t L achally term insurances. Subsequently to the 
adoption of the sand “hiting prepared printed tables as recommended 
therein, which have been in use in pearly the departments having such policies 
d have given general satisfaction. It has fnrther been the practice in 
i gard the current year's issue of policies of this class in 

the ground that they do not enter upon the full 
fer until one year in force, and as a concession to 
e lack of persistence of this kind of pobcy over ordi- 
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In the freq austive discussions had by your committee concerning 
this subject tf ed have observed nothing which Jeads them to regard the 
aforesaid previous report and the practice which has obtained thereunder, as unrea- 
sonable or unsafe, but on the contrary thev have become further convinced of the 
proprety of contin g the same i recommend that it be given force and exact- 
ness by being formulated i t t© statutory enactment, so that the 
corporations which have entered into this rapidly growing class of business may 
have some fixed guide future operations, before the volume of business assumes 

Tuons that wolent changes might work great inconvenience and 

t we recomm end that instead of age twelve that ten be taken as 

po serves be calculated, at the cor tuned expenence table 

extended as e apy si table for ages below ten, be taken as the Mate stan- 
dard for policies issued at ages under ten 

SUGGESTED EXTENSION OF THE COMBINED EXPERIENCE TABLE POR 

MALES AND FPRMALES 
Merrtalite 
Act is De per oe 
15.4700 
6.3498 
3-508 
B. 2902 
1.7703 
I WOS 
| ob4s 
o.9005 
o.7Sa8 
o.7099 
o.o7m 
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suggest that equal accuracy and greater convenience can be attained by making the 
groupings for policies on the assumption that, on the average, all policies are 
issued at the middle of the year. 


Mr. Fackler submitted the following minority report : 


Gentl of the National [Insurance Convention: 

I concur in all the recommendations of my associates, except the one advising 
that no reserves be held for children’s industrial policies. 

Both of my associates were practically members of the former committee which in 
1880 framed the present rule; and thus as members of the present committee have 
had to pass judgment upon their own acts, so I feel that I may oppose their views 
with less appearance of upeneeey than if they had not been committed by previ- 
ous statements—particularly so do I feel, when I find my views sustained by the 
third member of the committee of 1880—Mr. A. F. Harvey, of St. Louis. 

It is not contended by me that the present method of treating infantile policies is 
necessarily unsafe, but that it is illogical and inconsistent with the system of State 
net valuation, and can only be justified on the principles of gross valuation. 

Strict calculation shows that these children’s policies may in the aggregate require 
very considerable reserves ; several hundred thousand are now in force, and they 
may soon number a million in even one company. Taking these policies as they 
average, it is probable that the calculated net reserve for one million of them would 
be over one million of dollars, which the present method would entirely neglect. I 
have carefully computed reserve for such policies, and find that they may run as 
high as from $5 to $10 per policy before de present method charges any reserve for 
them. 

It must be remembered that the industrial bysiness to-day is nearly one hundred 
times as large as that which in 1880 had come under the official notice of my asso- 
ciates when they framed the present rule, which they now substantially reaffirm. 

The argument based on the practice of the English Industrial Company is not 
well founded, for several reasons : 

1st. The English infantile policies are quite different from ours, and may much 
more properly be said to give term insurance at ages un.ler ten years. 

ad. The English children’s policies are much more insignificant in amount and 
average only about half the size of ours; their premiums being trom one penny to 
two pence, while ours average about five cents weekly. 

3d. The English precedent is not found in governmental usage, but in the prac- 
tice of of one particular company—and in State supervision of insurance the fact is 
that England is following us rather than we her. 

The whole argument from English practice is therefore unsound. 

My associates have justified their action in 1880 by the absence of any official 
table of mortality for ages under ten, but the table now recommended will do away 
with that difficulty. The objection on account of the trouble of preparing valuation 
tables, like most such objections, is not founded on fact. All the calculations needed 
for the State I represent cover less than ey x of ordinary ‘cap size; the only 
State which would require much more, is the State which refuses to exchange valu- 
ations with other States; but as that State has the industria] company whose infan- 
tile policies require reserves—if anything—more decidedly than those of other com- 
panies, it should not object. 

I have commutation tables on the basis of the actuaries’ table, with 4% per cent 
interest, and will furnish copies gratis to all Departments that may have to make 
valuations of children’s policies on that basis—extended as recommended (in the 
Majority Report) for ages under ten. 

It is claimed that the children’s policies are so ephemeral that it is not worth while 
taking the trouble to value them. I think the rate of lapsing is much over-stated. 
For some years past I have had yearly returns from the Industria] Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark (the pioneer in this branch, established eight years ago), and find 
h the rate of lapse is very heavy during the first year, it is afterwards 
hter, so that out of 6900 policies which have been in force one year, 4000, 
ds, will be in force three years; thus the rate of lapse isonly about eleven 
per cent after the first year. 

For the reasons above stated, 1 recommend that reserves for infantile policies be 
puted on the same general principles as are those for adult policies, but inas- 
ch as no reserves have as yet been required for these policies, and it would be 
unjust to make a change take full effect immediately, I further recommend that full 
reserves be not required for such infanule policies until] December 31, 1887, and that 
tor December 31, 1883, only one-fifth of the computed liability be charged; for 
December 31, 1884, only two-fifths, and so on progressing until December 31, 1887 

As the insurance under industrial policies does not take full effect until after one 
year, and as the method of valuation is somewhat more — as than that applied 
to ordinary poboies, I further recommend that po reserve be required for industrial 

shoes that have been Jess than one year in force 
¢ method wil] require a far reserve for each branch of the industria] business— 
uk and the infantile—and, to use a bomely phrase, “ will make each tub 
3 on its own bottom lf we are lax in valuing the children’s policies and try 
ake up by undue rigor as to the adult policies, we will newer get the scales of 
Soe fariy balanced. This systemate method of treating industrial policies will 
stand cniticasm and the test of time. I: exrs—ii at all—on the side of safety ; but if 
the present method continues, and any industrial company ever fails, some will wish 
they had adopted the more conservative method. 



























After some discussion the majority report was adopted. 

Mr. Harvey offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the superintendents of the insurance ye of the 
several States are hereby requested to forward; prior to January 1, 1584, 
to the Hon. Charles H. Moore, at Columbas, Ohio, copies of the existing 
statutes relating to insurance in their respective States, for the use of the 
Sanding committee on legislation, appointed by the convention. 

The Committee on Nominations made their report, which was adopted, 
and the following gentlemen were declared elected : 

President—Joba A. McCall. 

Vice-President—Charies H. Moore. 

Secretarr—Charies P. Swigert. 

Execative Comminee—Oliver Pillsbury, New Hampshire; Eugene 
Pringle, Michigan; R. B. Morris, Kansas; Ephraim Williams, Connec- 
ticat ; John C. Abbou, Colorada. 

Mr. Snandrew offered the following, which was unanimocslr adopted - 
Toast the members of this convention are indebted to our 


Resales 
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Other questions under consideration were deemed too important for decision with- 
out more mature deliberation ; consequently the convention was adjourned to Oc- 
tober 18, following, with the understanding that the several committees to which 
important subjects had been referred should be prepared to report at that time. 
At the adjourned session thirty States were represented by delegates. This meet- 
ing also continued ten days and was emphatically a working body. Besides listen- 
ing to practical addresses from gentlemen who had given the subject of insurance 
much attention, the blank forms as agreed upon at the former conven- 
tion were further perfected; reports upon ‘‘Assets and Investments,” ‘‘ Rate 
of Interest and Rate of Mortality,” ‘'Taxation,” ‘‘ Deposits and Fees,” 
‘« Dividends and Expenses," ‘‘Legislation’’ and other‘‘ Miscellaneous Questions "’ 
were made and discussed. Decisions were reached upon most of these subjects, 
while others were postponed for further consideration in the future. A model in- 
surance law was drahed and recommended, designed to embrace all needful 
— provisions relating to the subject of insurance within and between 

tates, and to regard and provide for the rights of States, their citizens and 
insurance corporations generally. A line of inter-state comity was agreed upon by 
the officials present so far as practicable without violating existing State laws; and 
they mutually resolved to labor for the removal of crude, unjust and conflicting 
statute provisions in their respective States, and to useall proper efforts to secure 
as far as possible uniform, practical legislative enactments relating to the subject of 
insurance. It was deemed advisable by that convention to organize as a permanent 
body. Accordingly the present constitution providing for annual sessions was 
adopted and officers were chosen. Verbatim reports of those two sessions with 
most of the addresses given were published in two volumes aggregating nearly one 
thousand pages of small unleaded type. Itis safe to say, these volumes contain more 
earnest discussion of insurance subjects and more practical information than can be 
found within the same compass elsewhere. The results of this now historic move- 
ment have been very marked. These annual sessions have proved literally schools 
of instruction. The model law before mentioned has been adopted almost entire in 
several States, and some of its provisions in nearly every State. A more enlightened 
and liberal public sentiment has been awakened, the influence of which is apparent 
everywhere, and what!is not perhaps so apparent, a great amount of harsh, unfriendly 
and prejudicial legislation has been prevented or modified through the influence of 
State insurance departments. So much for the past. There still remains, however, 
much to be accomplished in the same direction, not forgetting the fact that in this 
progressive age new phases are developing in every public business enterprise, 
demanding constant vigilance and frequent deliberation among officials charged 
with the supervision of great business interests. The success and permanence of 
the insurance institution directly touch more individual interests than those of any 
institution known under our government. ‘The responsibility therefore of the 
positions we occupy cannot be overestimated. It was not my purpose at the 
outset to consider any special subject connected with insurance, as topics for 
discussion will be introduced through the proper standing committees, when 

it is hoped all will take a hand. You will pardon me, however, I trust, if 1 make a 
few suggestions. Itshould doubtless be our aim to still further increase the recip- 
rocal inter-State relations that should prevail where all are endeavoring to secure 
the same end, viz: the broadest and most reliable protection for our people possible 
through human institutions, and the fostering of insurance capital as the only means 
of providing this protection. 

K uniform standard of solvency for lite companies is doubtless very desirable, 
but has not yet been fully adopted. At the fall sessions of 1871 it was voted, by a 
large majority, to adopt or recommend the American experience table of mortality, 
and four and a half per cent .interest as the basis for the valuation of policies; but 
I apprehend we should vote differently to-day upon the same question. In view of 
the changed facilities for making permanent investments of trust funds on account 
of the decline in the rate of interest generally, it is certainly very questionable 
whether any life company should now be allowed to do new business that is not 
able and willing to submit to a four per cent valuation of its policies. Thechoice of 
mortality table is not very material. Different valuations tend to more or less con- 
fusion and cause companies and agents to ‘‘ make the worse appear the better 
cause,” and thus to mislead the uninformed,and unwary, who take their insurance on 
trust. Double and triple valuations are also superfluous, involving needless ex- 
pense, without subserving any useful purpose. Rating exceptional cases, the valu- 
ation by a — State Insurance Department of the policies of the companies 
within its own State should be accepted by the department of every other State. 
Since the valuation of policies is simply a mathematical computation, there seems 
to be no adequate reason why this reciprocity may not be secured when we are 
ready to adoptjone standard of solvency or basis for the valuation of policies. I should 
like to speak thus {decidedly also in regard to the interchange of certificates as to 
the examination of both life and fire companies, to ascertain their financial standing 
and condition; but this is a much more extensive and complicated operation. It must 
be admitted too, I regret,to say, that superficial, hasty and therefore untrustworthy 
examinations have been made in some instances by officials, and certificates issued 
which were liable to mislead the public and quiet other insurance departments. 
It is presumed that all officials have the right under their respective statutes to make 
personal examination, but in most of the States this matter is left discretionary. 

It is doubtless the duty of every official to be satisfied in his own mind as to the 
soundness of the company before issuing bis license ; but when the case is perfectly 
apparent, and he is so satisfied, and still persists in making the examination for per- 
sonal profit or to magnify his official position, the examination becomes a needless 
annoyance and expense to the company. Such proceedings deserve the severest 
censure. There are now forty-two States and Territories, perhaps all giving 
authority to make examinations. But it would sap the institution of insurance if 
not drive it out of existence were all to exercise this authority towards all the com- 

anies doing business within the several jurisdictions. We should be simply tread- 
ing upon the heels of each other. As officials, we have heretofore been subjected 
to just criticisms for indulging in mere perfunctory examination. Such examina- 
tions have created distrust, and they afford a strong argument for retaining the 

Statutes and rules in such States as make the duty mandatory instead of discretion- 

When the time arrives that each State department shall exhibit the ability 
and thoroughness requisite to challenge the scrutiny of every other department it 
will be safe to say and provide that the certificate of one department shall be ac- 
cepted by all the others. Commendable progress has been made in this direction, 
but past experience demonstrates that the time has not fully arrived for the com- 
plete adoption of this desirable reciprocation. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that individual States may 
regulate, restrict and control the manner in which companies of other States may 
transact business within their borders. It hasthercfore, in effect decided against a 
— of national or centralized supervision which has been and still is somewhat 

iscussed. It would seem therefore to be our paramount duty now to improve the 
present system so generally adopted by lightening the burdens it imposes and in- 
creasing its efficiency, to promote the cultivation of comity, confidence and mutual 
friendly relations between the insurance public and legitimate insurance companies, 









and the protection of both against unworthy organizations and operations calculated 
to deceive and swindle the former and bring reproach upon the latter. The field 
we occupy affords ample scope for all the business capacity we may possess individ. 
ually and collectively. It will doubtless be admitted that four-fifths of the people 
now take insurance as they do medicine—on trust. To them one olicy appears 
to be as good as another. They have but very limited means of judging as to the 
merits of responsibility of companies preferring protection. Weaklings and fraud. 
ulent schemers usually aim to make a skillful display of printers’ ink to captivate 
such as may not have learned to distrust appearances, ‘The fact therefore that $0 
many do and must rely upon the endorsement of the commissioner, renders our 
position one of very grave responsibility, requiring vigilance, patient investigation 
and acute discrimination. To protect the public and not do injustice to a company 
applying for license to do business sometimes involves a very nice point. Since so 
much depends upon the integrity, intelligent management and ped faith, as well as 
upon a good array of assets, mistakes will undoubtedly occur. This experience 
is doubtless common to us all. 

These annual conventions cannot otherwise than result in great good if proper} 
conducted. Here we have opportunity for personal acquaintance, free discussion 
and an interchange of views relative t6 our duties and relative to the standing of 
companies within our several States. Without these annual gatherings we should 
soon be drifting from what uniformity we have already secured. The importance 
of the subject of insurance in all its subdivisions has assumed gigantic proportions 
and is occupying the public mind and provoking discussion as never before. We 
may do much to temper and direct our several communities to reach rational and 
just conclusions, or we may foster their prejudices and increase their distrust to their 
own injury and to the injury of the business of underwriting generally. Only by 
earnest watchfullness and untiring labor can we commend our respective depart- 
ments to the confidence and favor of the public. 

President Pillsbury stated that owing to the disordered and broken-up 
condition of the various committees it was deemed advisable to make a 
new reorganization in this regard. The rules governing the last session 
were adopted to govern the present meeting. An adjournment ot one. 
half hour was taken to allow the president time to fill up the committees, 
Immediately after the brief recess the chair filled the vacancies on the 
various standing committees and reported them, constituted as follows: 

Legislation.—Charles H. Moore, F. Harvey, Eugene Pringle, R. B, 
Morris, Ephraim Williams. 

Miscellaneous.—Wm. D. Whiting, Charles Shandrew, D. P. Fackler, 
H. S. Vail, B. S. Tedman., 

Blanks.—John A. McCall, Jr., Charles H. Moore, Wm. D. Whiting, 
Eugene Pringle, Charles Shandrew. 

Assets.—P. B. Morris, W. S. 4Smith, B. S.! Tedman, A. F, Harvey, 
Ephraim Williams. 

Rate of Mortality and Rate of Interest.—D. P. Fackler, H. S. Vail, 
John A. McCall, Jr., W. S. Smith. 

Reports of special committees were called for. A member of the Com. 
mittee on Blanks reported relative to the proposed amendment of the 
State annual blanks of fire insurance companies, that he deemed it best 
to refer the matter to the new committee, as just constituted, and that 
they should submit their report later in the session, 

Mr. Fackler, of the Committee on Valuation of Industrial Life Insur- 
ance Policies, stated that the committee would also report later in the 
session. 

The Convention then adjourned until three o’clock,. 

At the afternoon session a letter was read from a special committee ap- 
pointed at the late meeting of the Mutual Benefit Co-operative Associa- 
tions, at Detroit, asking for the adoption of a uniform assessment blank, 
The letter was referred to the Committee on Blanks. 

On the question of a standard fire policy, it was deemed that this idea 
was impracticable. 

The Committee on Rates of Mortality and Rates of Interest reported, 
through Mr. Fackler, resolutions with reference to the standard of valua- 
tion of life policies. 

The resolutions were thoroughly discussed, and adopted after amend: 
ment, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Convention that the standard of 
valuation should be made the same in all of the States, that the actuaries 
or combined experience table with four per cent, interest is the proper 
basis, and that it is advisable that all States having a lower standard 
should now pass laws providing that the above standard shall take effect 
at the end of five years from this year, or on December 31, 1887, thus giv- 
ing all companies ample opportunity to bring their reserves up to the new 
standard without any strain or inconvenience. 

It is further Resolved, That it is our opinion that this higher standard of 
valuation should be considered only as a criterion of the fitness of a com- 
pany for transacting new business. 

Mr. McCall, of the Committee on Blanks, reported, recommending the 
use of blanks as heretofore without amendment this year. The report was 
adopted and the Convention adjourned until 10 A. M. Thursday. 

The Convention was called to order shortly after 10 o’clock Thursday 
morning by President Pillsbury. 

Mr. McCall reported that the Committee on Blanks had agreed upon a 
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uniform form for co-operative life associations, and that a printed{form of 
the new blank would be furnished to each member of the Convention, so 
that any changes thought necessary may be made before final adoption. 


The report was adopted. 

Ephraim Williams, Insurance Commissioner for Connecticut, being 
announced as present, was invited to a seat. 

On motion the President appointed a committee of seven to nominate 
officers and fix the place of holding the next session of the Convention, 
as follows: Messrs. Whiting, Pringle, Morris, Moore, Tedman, Smith 


and Williams. 
The report of the Special Committee on Reserves for Mutual Policies 


having been called for, Mr. Whiting submitted a majority report, as 
follows : . 
To the Convention of Insurance Superintendents : 


The undersigned members of the committee to revise the methods of valuing in- 
dustrial policies, appointed at your last Convention held at Niagara Falls, respect- 
fully report as follows : , 

There have been several meetings of the committee for the discussion of the 
subject entrusted to them, at one of which representatives of the various companies 
doing this class of business were invited to present such views as they desired upon 
the subject. Several of the companies responded to the invitation and submitted 
many items of interest in the detail management of the business, and its theory and 

ractice were thoroughly discussed. In 1880, at the annual meeting of your body 
in Chicago, a report was made embracing this Same subject, which held substan- 
tially that by reason of its enormous prospective volume and infinity of detail it 
would be impracticable for the insurance departments to make valuations of the 

rudential business by the ordinary seriatim methods, and that a system of group- 
ing should be employed which, while greatly facilitating the labor, would show 
equal accuracy of result. A system of tables adapted to this method, which would 
also do away with the annoyance of deferred premiums, for policies issued at ages 
above twelve, was presented, ‘That report further recommended that no valuation 
be made of infantile policies (ages under twelve), on the ground that they might prac- 
tically be considered as annually increasing term insurances up to the age of twelve, 
and as level life insurance thereafter, That, considered as such term insurances 
upon weekly premiums, infantile policies had ——_ no reserve, that any other 
method of viewing them involved difficult and numerous tables of calculation for 
which there was no official tables of mortality, and that under the very liberal pre- 
miums which the companies were receiving for industrial policies there could be no 
danger in assuming the infantile to be practially term insurances. Subsequently to the 
adoption of the said report, Mr. Whiting prepared printed tables as recommended 
therein, which have been in use in nearly all the departments having such policies 
tovalue, and have given general satisfaction. It has fnrther been the practice in 
one department to disregard the —re issue of policies of this class in 
making its valuations, both on the ground that they do not enter upon the full 
benefit of the insurance thereunder until one year in force, and as a concession to 
the fact of the very considerable lack of persistence of this kind of policy over ordi- 
nary plans of insurance, 

In the frequent and exhaustive discussions had by your committee concerning 
this subject the undersigned have observed nothing which leads them to regard the 
aforesaid previous report and the practice which has obtained thereunder, as unrea- 
sonable or unsafe, but on the contrary they have become further convinced of the 
propriety of continuing the same, and recommend that it be given force and exact- 
ness by being formulated and embodied into statutory enactment, so that the 
corporations which have entered into this rapidly growing class of business may 
have some fixed guide for future operations, before the volume of business assumes 
such large proportions that violent changes might work great inconvenience and 
perturbations. 

For this purpose we recommend that instead of age twelve that ten be taken as 
the point from which reserves be calculated, and that the combined experience table 
extended as in the appended table for ages below ten, be taken as the State stan- 
dard for policies issued at ages under ten: 


SUGGESTED EXTENSION OF THE COMBINED EXPERIENCE TABLE FOR 
MALES AND FEMALES. 





Mortality 
Ace. Lex. Ds. per cent, 

143,400 22,184 15.4700 
121,216 7,697 6.3498 
113,519 4,030 3-550 
109,4) 2,617 2.3902 
106,872 1,892 1,7703 
104,980 1,428 1.3603 
103,552 1,123 1.0845 
102,429 922 ©.goor 
101,507 792 0.7802 
100,715 715 0.7099 
100,009 | wwe 0.6760 

















This table will be of use in valuing the children’s endowments issued by both 
ordinary and industrial companies, and also as a standard for determining how any 
present or future varieties of children’s policies shall be treated by the insurance 
departments. The limits however within which infantile industrial policies shall be 
deemed to be annual term insurances should be strictly defined by the statute by 
fixing a minimum loading as a necessary condition to bring them within the defini- 
tion of term insurance. 

The views of the undersigned in the above recommendations are strengthened by 
the results of English experience, and the recommendations of English actuaries. In 
the case of the Prudential of London, as appears by their reports, they suggest 
that no valuation be made of infantile policies and none for adults (over ten), until 
they have been five years in force. Our recommendation is the same in principle 
but more conservative, as we suggest one year in force instead of five. We further 





suggest that equal accuracy and greater convenience can be attained by making the 
groupings for policies on the assumption that, on the average, all policies are 
issued at the middle of the year. 


Mr. Fackler submitted the following minority report : 


Gentlemen of the National Insurance Convention: 

I concur in all the recommendations of my associates, except the one advising 
that no reserves be held for children’s industrial policies. 

Both of my associates were practically members of the former committee which in 
1880 framed the present rule; and thus as members of the present committee have 
had to pass judgment upon their own acts, so I feel that I may oppose their views 
with less appearance of impropriety than if they had not been committed by previ- 
ous statements—particularly so do I feel, when I find my views sustained by the 
third member of the committee of 1880—Mr. A. F. Harvey, of St. Louis. 

It is not contended by me that the present method of treating infantile policies is 
necessarily unsafe, but that it is illogical and inconsistent with the system of State 
net valuation, and can only be justified on the principles of gross valuation. 

Strict calculation shows that these children's policies may in the aggregate require 
very considerable reserves ; several hundred thousand are now in force, and they 
may soon number a million in even one company. Taking these policies as they 
average, it is probable that the calculated net reserve for one million of them would 
be over one million of dollars, which the present method would entirely neglect. I 
have carefully computed reserve for such — and find that they may run as 
- gh as from $5 to $10 per policy before the present method charges any reserve for 
them. 

It must be remembered that the industrial business to-day is nearly one hundred 
times as large as that which in 1880 had come under the official notice of my asso- 
ciates when they framed the present rule, which they now substantially reaffirm. 

The argument based on the practice of the English Industrial Company is not 
well founded, for several reasons : 

1st. The English infantile policies are quite different from ours, and may much 
more properly be said to give term insurance at ages un.ler ten years. 

2d. The English children’s policies are much more insignificant in amount and 
average only about half the size of ours; their premiums being from one penny to 
two pence, while ours average about five cents weekly. 

3d. The English precedent is not found in governmental usage, but in the prac- 
tice of of one particular company—and in State supervision of insurance the fact is 
that England is following us rather than we her. 

The whole argument from English practice is therefore unsound. 

My associates have justified their action in 1880 by the absence of any official 
table of mortality for ages under ten, but the table now recommepded will do away 
with that difficulty. The objection on account of the trouble of preparing valuation 
tables, like most such objections, is not founded on fact. All the calculations needed 
for the State I represent cover less than three pages of ordinary ‘cap size; the only 
State which would require much more, is the State which refuses to exchange valu- 
ations with other States; but as that State has the industrial company whose infan- 
tile policies require reserves—if anything—more decidedly than those of other com- 
panies, it should not object. 

I have commutation tables on the basis of the actuaries’ table, with 4% per cent 
interest, and will furnish copies gratis to all Departments that may have to make 
valuations of children's policies on that basis—extended as recommended (in the 
Majority Report) for ages under ten. 

It is claimed that the children’s policies are so ephemeral that it is not worth while 
taking the trouble to value them, I think the rate of lapsing is much over-stated. 
For some years past I have had yearly returns from the Industrial Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark (the pioneer in this branch, established eight years ago), and find 
that though the rate of lapse is very heavy during the first year, it is afterwards 
much lighter, so that out of 6000 policies which have been in force one year, 4000, 
or two-thirds, will be in force three years; thus the rate of lapse isonly about eleven 
per cent after the first year. 

For the reasons above stated, I recommend that reserves for infantile policies be 
on on the same general principles as are those for adult policies, but inas- 
much as no reserves have as yet been required for these policies, and it would be 
unjust to make a change take full effect immediately, I further recommend that full 
reserves be not required for such infantile policies until December 31, 1887, and that _ 
tor December 31, 1883, only one-fifth of the computed liability be charged; for 
December 31, 1884, only two-fifths, and so on progressing until December 31, 1887. 

As the insurance under industrial policies does not take full effect until after one 
year, and as the method of valuation is somewhat more rigorous than that applied 
to ordinary policies, I further recommend that no reserve be required for industrial 
policies that have been less than one year in force. 

The method will require a fair reserve for each branch of the industrial business— 
the adult and the infantile—and, to use a homely phrase, ‘‘ will make each tub 
stand on its own bottom.” If we are lax in valuing the children’s policies and try 
to make up by undue rigor as to the adult policies, we will never get the scales of 
justice fairly balanced. This systematic method of —s industrial policies will 
stand criticism and the test of time. It errs—if at all—on the side of safety ; but if 
the present method continues, and any industrial company ever fails, some will wish 
they had adopted the more conservative method. 


After some discussion the majority report was adopted. 

Mr. Harvey offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the superintendents of the insurance departments of the 
several States are hereby requested to forward, prior to Joneerr I, 1884, 
to the Hon. Charles H. Moore, at Columbus, Ohio, copies of the existing 
Statutes relating to insurance in their respective States, for the use of the 
standing committee on legislation, appointed by the convention. 

The Committee on Nominations made their report, which was adopted, 
and the following gentlemen were declared elected : 

President—John A. McCall. 

Vice-President—Charles H. Moore. 

Secretary—Charles P. Swigert. 

Executive Committee—Oliver Pillsbury, New Hampshire; Eugene 
Pringle, Michigan; R. B. Morris, Kansas; Ephraim Williams, Connec- 
ticut ; John C, Abbott, Colorado. 

Mr. Shandrew offered the following, which was unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the members of this convention are indebted to our 
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worthy presiding officer, the Hon. Oliver Pillsbury, for the ability and | Company of N.A., were in Chicago last week, and laid j 1 
courtesy he has shown in the discharge of his duties. rs ein snilaatbonn 8 ’ aid in a supply of o 
The following, by Mr. Brinkerhoff, was also adopted; : be ov 
Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are hereby tendered to the —Salt nae City has a paid fire department of four men at $50 a month, a 
Hon. Charles H. Moore and his deputy, Colonel J. A. McEwen, for the and forty ‘‘ call” men at $30 a month each, et | 
attention given our wants, and facilities afforded under their direction, —Charles Tredick, of Philadelphia, has been appointed agent of th To: 
for the transaction of our business. State Investment Insurance Company of California F rit 
The following resolution of some importance, offered by Mr. McCall, ; y i the 
was adopted : —John E. Dow has been appointed agent of the London and Provincial » 
Resolved, That this convention condemns the practice in vogue in sev- Insurance Company for Portland, Me., and vicinity in place of Dow, you 
eral companies, in making loans on the stocks of other insurance corpo- Coffin & Libby. In| 
rations. — ; ; } j —President Patterson, of the Clinton Fire of New York, has been vis. tail 
On motion, the convention adjourned to meet in Chicago next Septem- | jting the company’s reprepresentatives in the West. A handsome fellow Co 
ber, the date and hotel to be announced by the President hereafter. and a genial gentleman is Patterson. a 
—David Beveridge, of Chicago, well known to the fraternity, has ac. it. 
cepted the special agency for the West of the Manufacturers Fire and e 
— ss Marine Insurance Company of Boston. i 
The British Fire Companies. The Eauitable G ated bitched by the Equitable Life f a 
Le i 7 a —The uitable Gazette, publishe the ta i the 
TuE Post Magazine publishes the following table, giving the net prem- Cc be on » Aly engl —— 
E z ; ‘ . ompany, and distributed each month to its patrons, is printed in four alo 
iums and losses of forty-six offices for 1882, including a portion of 1883 F h.G Spani li bal 
riagean re anetaaay languages, French, German, Spanish and English. a 
E —In connection with the fire at the works of the United States Rolling of | 
Orgew - ea wei nail Stock Co. in Chicago recently, one building which was entirely consumed o 
ized. esas cc tats ae atio. | was insured for $60,000, The company settled the loss for $27,000 
—____—_— ; ec 
. . ‘ —Last week the insurance offices of Thomas and W. A. Goodmaa, I, os 
tod | Alans. ceisssscccci| MRSS | ASSES | B46 | J. Lewis, and Hopkins & Hasbrouck, in Chicago, were entered by bur fe 
= — Re-Insurance......+-+e+-- 42,817 38,438 89.90 | glars, who carried off the gold pens, postage stamps and other valuables At 
1805 aledonian....-....... oceccecccee 5; 41,919 63.80 in i 
= City of pera Passes asdessodnvess 254,065 185,477 ao usually found in insurance offices. ic} 
1861 Commercial Union.......-....ccee- 759,443 588,607 -76 —Elizur Wright, employed by the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa. 
1873 Equitable... ..ccccccccccccecccees 43,516 41,728 A : {N k — +e A rs a = nae per Ky 
1802 Essex and Suffolk............0005 20,602 17,182 83.00 tion o ew York (co-operative), to make an examination, admits in his Le 
a a nee Association ........ 224 472 144,423 64-39 report that the certificate issued by the association does not technically by 
CMNETAl . .cccccccccescsccsecscceces 70,030 40,105 5-71 furnish insurance to the erson urchasin it 
1882 Glasgow and London...........--- 85,890 32,089 | 37.35 P P ofits of 
1821 Guardian... ......-seeseeeeeceeeees 312,795 234,901 | 75.09 —C. L. Stowell, of Rochester, has dissolved relations with The Mer- Ww: 
1696 PE i ovcdicvescersveccce 46,489 31,564 | 67.89 . : 
Nn EE, cc cmesidawaiianieaae ee 677,068 446.581 | 65.92 | Chants Insurance Company of Newark, and hereafter all business in New to 
1802 Kent...-- 2-0... ceeeeceseeeeeeeeees 61,132 36,449 | 59.51 | York State for which Mr. Stowell has been general agent will be reported an 
ios —,* alahe ac eee ONE pane 4 459,763 73.60 direct to the home office of the company at Newark 
4, i oienecviavsnectavessesesveese 100,9) 34,093 33-7 4 
1854 BM TN sis ccccnccccevescoseve 38,021 17,999 | 47.34 _ . . m { 
1879 una nrcaiaapeaeer a mm eeteeet: 1851965 seceep | a4 E. G. Halle, of Chicago, general agent of the Germania Fire Insurance z 
1836 Liverpool, London and Globe..... 1,171,572 751,813 | 64.17 Company of New York, has rented offices at No. 155 La Salle street, His di 
1862 | London and Lancashire........+++ 493,001 343,152 | 70.00 | department will include West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, and m 
1879 | London and North Western....... 33,921 25,803 | 76.00 barat : , ; 
1887 London and Provincial (13 months). 136,108 61,366 | 45.08 | Western and Northwestern States and Territories. “ 
I London A . tion.... ,628 85,8 ; : 
shee a. sense ohge ae —Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., who has returned to this country, states ‘ 
1851 Midland Counties.......----.++.+- 19,496 10,591 | 54.33 | that the headquarters of the Equitable Life Insurance Company for 
pried — General.....+++++++++. Baap a | Ge France, are in an $800,000 building in Rue de l’Opera, Since 1881 . 
1822 National of Ireland... 00.06.0002) 88,545 pay | 82.09 | $2,000,000 of business has been secured by the Equitable in France, and : 
1876 PN anges cass exbscssvveses] 15,826 10,72 67.30 i iti , 
1809 North British and Mercantile...... 1,086,567 67s dass ORE SERN See NOD ee SRNS. si 
of ——— sebeCtneeweNeoseerescores 460,126 334,185 72.03 —E. L. Dobbins, the able secretary of the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- fe 
1624 ALTIONIC. «00 ee eee eeeneeeeeeerecere 14,437 , 2.48 - . : . 
egas | Phoonieo00000 IIIT a) ns ee eee ee a 
1857 UCEN.. cc erecccccccccscccccoeeees| 560,33 440,906 | 78.68 ay schools in Morristown, N. J., that of the Methodist Episcopa urch, d 
1845 | Royal ....--++s-sseeeeeeeeeeeeeees | 944,265 616,444 | 65.28 | The four hundred young folks comprising this school have a profound 
1720 OPEL ERRMOEGS. 6 csc ccescceceess 135,342 127,490 | 94.20 : : : : n 
= — meee  ponampeennanegete 36,004 17,493 | 47-45 | regard for their superintendent, who, by the way, is said to resemble Gar- ‘ 
1865 evttion Imperial .2c..scccccsecces 125,75 101,321 | 80.58 in hi : 
4 Scottish Provincial.......---.....+ 40,932 ey oe | 357 "i = yer — dthel he build - h 
1880 197,923 118,857 60.05 —Jas. L. en, who adjusted the loss on the buildings and machinery 
1875 146,142 125,531 | 85.89 | of the United States Rolling Stock Co., at Chicago, has completed his : 
1714 56,804 18,822 33.11 , aed - . t 
1879 Underwriters Fire Re-Ins. ‘18 ms.). 231,474 122,097 | 52.78 | work, The insurance on the buildings was $80,000, loss, $31,714.72, the ; 
= oe arn 24795 phe | ae insurance of machinery, $47,500, loss, $27,945. The loss on stock has not ‘ 
” Arar tapas roe sis —— = | # yet been ascertained. As theloss on buildings and machinery was reported , 
411,486,886 | £7,810,575 | 67.99 | total, the above salvage is very gratifying to the companies interested. 
—A. G. Beeson, of Lincoln, Nebraska, has been appointed special 
agent for the Firemans Fund and Union Insurance Companies of San 
— Francisco, for Nebraska, Kansas and Dakota, in place of W. M. Leonard, 








MERE MENTION. 





—Hyde Park, Cook County, IIl., is about to purchase two steam fire 
engines. 

—The Hudson Insurance Company of Jersey City, talks of increasing 
its capital to half a million dollars, 

—Henry Nicho!s, of Milwaukee, State agent of the Mutual Benefit, 
and H, C. Mead, of St. Paul, State agent of the Accident Insurance 





who has bought out a local agency in Lincoln, and retires from field work. | 
S. S. Morehouse has been appointed special agent for the same companies ) 
in place of J. C. Scroggs, who has accepted the State agency for Illinois 

of the Germania Fire Insurance Company of New York. 


—Following the appointment of Oscar R. Looker as secretary, the 
Michigan ‘Mutual Life Insurance Company issues a circular letter in 
which it is said : ‘‘ We feel justified in believing that he will prove to be 
an acceptable and successful secretary, and will conduct the company to 
a brilliant financial success. Tne policy of the company will be governed 
by conservative and judicious principles calculated to make our progress 
safe and sure. It will still aim tobe honorable and fair in dealing with its 
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agents and policyholders, and will at the same time strive to provide all 
legitimate forms of insurance on as liberal terms as a proper business pru- 
dence will permit. The business of this company has now become so 
great that the details cannot be properly attended to by the secretary alone. 
To secure proper attention to every detail, the president will give his per- 
sonal supervision to the affairs of the company, and the responsibility of 
the actuary has been increased.” 

—A very curious case before the Civil Courts of Paris, was that of a 
young man employed as hostler in the stables of the omnibus company. 
In grooming the horse he received in the eye a switch from the animals 
tail, which resulted in prurient opthalmia and injury tothe organ. The 
Court denied the claim, on the ground that it was not shown that the 
animal vas vicious or that the company could have in any wise prevented 
it. 

—The statue of Germania, which cost over 1,000,000 marks, was un- 
veiled last week at Niederwald by the emperor, princess and generals of 
the last war, in presence of 250,000 persons. The villages and castles 
along the Rhine were illuminated at night, and salutes were fired from 
batteries on the hills, It is said on the street that general agent Halle, 
of Chicago, of the Germania Insurance Company of New York, is endeav- 
oring to purchase the statue and transfer it to La Salle street. 

—It is worth while to give publicity to the names of all persons de- 
tected in an attempt or alleged attempt to swindle life insurance com- 
panies, masonic societies or co-operative associations. The news comes 
from the West that awhile ago James M. Lyons, a carpenter, uniting with 
Auburn Lodge of the Ancient Order of United Workingmen, had his pol- 
icy of $2000 made payable to the order of J. T. Crenshaw, of Horse Curve, 
Ky. Soon after Lyons went to Kentucky, and on August 1 the Auburn 
Lodge received a letter from Crenshaw stating that Lyons had been killed 
by falling from a scaffold. The proofs of death were forwarded to the 


officials, and an order for $2000 was forwarded to Crenshaw. Suddenly it 
was rumored that Lyons was still alive. The Lodge at once sent a man 
to Kentucky, and he found that Lyons was alive and well. Both Lyons 


and Crenshaw have been arrested. 


—The New York Mail and Express says: ‘‘ Inspector Esterbrook con- 
fesses that he has been made ‘ mad’ by what he describes as a ‘case of 
damnable neglect’ on the part of the attorney for the Board of Fire Com- 
missioners in not bringing action against Alderman Duffy to compel him 
to substitute iron for wooden girders, as well as to pay the penalty for vio- 
lating the law prohibiting the use of girders of wood. The controversy 
thus brought before the Fire Commissioners will have a salutary influence 
upon the community, increasing the demand for the strict enforcement of 
the building laws. Certainly Inspector Esterbook is right in demanding 
that the wouden girders be removed, since Mr. Findley, the attorney, has 
secured judgment against Mr. Duffy for their use. For his own sake and 
for the sake of the public Mr. Esterbrook cannot be too inexorable in his 
determination to have the building laws enforced to the letter, and if he 
desires to win the highest place in the esteem of the people, let him ad- 
minister his office with the utmost vigilance and fidelity, without fear 
and without favor.” 

—The Travelers Insurance Company, following the statement that it has 
never contested an honest claim, asserts that fraudulent claims wil] always 
be resisted, and publishes the fellowing interesting cases which were 
successfully resisted by the company : ‘‘ The Goss-Udderzook claim for 
$10,000, in which the Court sentenced Udderzook to be hung—and he was 
hung. The claim of Joseph Brown for $5000, in which case the Court 
found Brown guilty of murder, and sentenced him to be hung—he was 
hung. The Brantley-Eskridge claim for $10,000, in which case the Court 
found Eskridge guilty of murder and sentenced him to be hung, but the 
villain is believed to have saved his neck in the absence of the Governor 
by bribing the Lieutenant-Governor, who was a negro, to sign a pardon, 
This was in Alabama. The General Boswell death claim for $6000, in 
which it was proved that the doughty General was not dead! He was 
only waiting for the insurance money. The Capt. Martin L. Bryan claim 
for $40,000 against The Travelers and $40,000 against other companies. 
Bryan was supposed to be at the bottom of the Savaunah River when his 
executor proved up the loss, but he was found in Florida, much improved 
in health and strength by his vacation. We have had many cases of sud- 
den and mysterious disappearances, where an old hat or second-hand gar- 
ments have been found on a river’s bank or bridge, as evidence of death 
by drowning ; but we have found the insured parties under various names 








and disguises, disgusted at the want of promptness on the part of surviv- 
ing friends in collecting the large sumsinsured. The money was promptly 
paid into court, and a friendly suit was instituted to determine whether 
the estate or the widow should have the money. After hearing the evi- 
dence, the Court ordered the County Treasurer, who was the custodian of 
the money, to pay it over to the widow.” 


—A. F, Harvey, actuary of the Missouri Insurance Department, states 
that ‘‘ the aggregate business of the life insurance companies of the United 
States from 1843 to the close of 1882, as reported by thirty-nine companies 
—from one holding nearly $100,000,000 of assets down to one holding 
$240,000—is as follows: Total premium receipts, $1,150,000,000 ; total 
interest receipts, $260,000,000 ; making $1,410,000,000 ; expenses, $130,- 
000,000 ; paid policyholders, $811,000,000; making $911,000,000. Net 
assets, December 31, 1882, $469,000,000. There are now about 600,000 
persons assured in the regular companies. If we estimate that the mean 
duration of the policies to maturity is equal to endowment assurance for 
thirty-five years, and the average age of the policyholder now is forty-six 
years, and that one-third of the whole number assured hold paid-up pol- 
icies averaging $1000 each, the assets remaining, after providing for these 
200,000 persons, would pay for $2500 assurance on each of the remaining 
400,000, without another dollar of expense on their part for the whole bal- 
ance of their lives. One thousand years of co-operative assurance can- 
not show a result like this. When one stops paying in an assessment 
company the assurance stops—there is nothing left over. Ina regular 
company, when payments cease after two or three years, there is a balance 
of the assured’s money on hand for his use or further assurance.” 


—The Travelers Insurance Company gives publicity to the following 
statement of facts regarding a claim about which there has been some 
misrepresentation. On the tenth day of November, 1882, James D. Max- 
well, of Amsterdam, N. Y., bought a Travelers insurance ticket for three 
days, at a cost of seventy-tive cents. During the life of the ticket he was 
injured by a railroad accident at Peekskill, which caused his death, 
Hattie H. Maxwell and John Warner were appointed by the surrogate as 
administratrix and administrator. Warner being the largest creditor, he 
naturally demanded the insurance money as a part of Maxwell’s estate, 
inasmuch as the policy was payable to Maxwell's ‘‘ legal representatives.” 
Mrs. Maxwell, on the other hand, demanded the money as her private 
property, and offered evidence to show that her husband, before his 
death, had given the policy to her for her own use and benefit. The 
Travelers Insurance Company offered to pay over the money at once, 
provided the administratrix and administrator would both join in re- 
ceipting for the payment and discharge of the policy. There was never 
any question as to the liability of the company, nor any refusal to pay the 
loss ; but the company required for its own protection that buth parties 
who were jointly to administer upon the estate should jointly discharge 
the policy on receipt of the money, as it was unwilling to take the risk of 
deciding legal questions between the claimants in which it was not inter- 
ested. 


—The “‘ Great Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Baltimore” 
(co-operative) will not be able to get East by way of New York on ac- 
count of the cruel step taken by Superintendent John A. McCall. The 
following correspondence will show why Mr. McCall will not permit this 
co-operative luminary to shine in New York : 


GREAT EASTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co., OF BALTIMORE, 
September 22, 1883. 

DEAR SiR,-<I wrote you some time since, upon receipt of your letter 
and instructions to enter the State, asking you why our statement could not 
be made out as of Dec. 31, 1882, as we only make one a year, and have no 
right to expect the Insurance Com’r here to do double duty. 

I shall proceed to make it out as of Dec. 31, 1882, aud mail you soon, 
and trust it will be all right. Most resp. 

C. H. UNverzacr. 


GENERAL OFFICE, 54 LEXINGTON ST., OF THE 


ALBANY, Sept. 24, 1883. 
C. H. Unversagt, Sec'y Great Eastern Mut. Life Ins. Co., Baltimore, Ma. 
Sia,—l have yours of 22d, stating that you will proceed to make out a 
statement for Dec. 31, 1882, in order to file the same with me to obiain 
admission to New York State. Let me save you the trouble you propose 
to put yourself to by saying that the door is not open wide enough in this 
State to admit any concern which is engaged in insuring people 88 
— old. The laws of Maryland need remodeling if your institution 
as a legal existence. Yours officially, 
Joun A. McCALt, JR., Supt. 
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New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 
eS 
Net Last ae Ss Net | Last Se 
» TEST SALE * S 
Sag Book = oF STOCK. Sag Book | DivipEND 3 $4 
S38) capsitar |Veluev AID. S8ic Vaine | Alb, NG% 
NAME OF COMPANY,| S& apita Stock NAME OF COMPANY. SS apitas | Stock AKO 
SS Paid up. Per $100, Prise be Paid up. Per $100,| at SS nN w@ 
> hE 
‘ Fag) ate. |porce| Date. | the . Fam. %) Date. Perce} $38 New 3 
| en i) 
tins dill Aelia — Se eee <a 
Agricultural. .......----- $100 $300,000 | $183.38 ie eo 200 BO Ee $100 | $4,000,000 | $179.83 t July, a3 : l- postage 
Albany -..-------------- 4° 200,000} 161.72 |* July, '83 5 -----.- | 1424 | American, Boston.... ae ere 300,000} 142.48 |*July,’ ~ M2 
American .....-------- -- 50 400,000] 239.78 |*July,’83| 5 |Aug.18,'83) 150 American, Newark as 600,000] 234.27 | Mar., g° co si 
: American, Philadelphia..... 2a es 400,000] 250.88 |*Apr., 83 5 | = 
American Exchange-..--.| 100 200,000] 133.42 |* July, ’83 5 |May 9,83] «1 American Central, St, Louis....-...- 25 600,000} 139.06 *july,’83 7 = 
DEE —ccnetenmiacee 25 200,000} 266.55 |*Aug.,’33 7  |Mar.14,°83! 175 4 N 
NS od alicia 17 153,000 | 231.88 |*july,’83| 734 |Apr.25,"83| 165 Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33%] 200,000] 106.49 *July,’83 ” 
Boatmans F7and M. Pittsburgh... 50 250,000] 132.00 |*july,’83 » | wa 
a a 100 200,0c0 | 112.72 | Jan., '83 5 Sabie Ico Citizens, Pittsburgh......---------- 50 500,000] 116.34 |* July, 's3 a | on — 
Buffalo oe 100 200,000 347-10 /*July, "83 7% ewes 2090 Connecticut, aS ae 100 1,000,000 129.23 |* july, "83 c 12 
DEE. donasedesasnce 20 300,000} 243.66 | |*July »'83 5 |Jan.c7,’83) 150 > srg and M., Detroit.......-- 30 300,000] 188.77 |* July, "83 5 | m4 VOL. 
: BG, DORR ccccencencn: censescce 100 200,000} 157.07 |*Apr.,’8 5 2 
CRG vaceccrincomusncsons 70 210,009 | 181.58 [tang "83 5 |July 2,’83} t25 <j my ‘ | “- — 
Co nt RR ER 100 250,000 | 151.26 | uly, 83] 5 {Sept 5,'83| 119 Equitable Ff. and M., Providence....| 10 300,000} 121.34 |*Jen., '83 3 Ico 
CIEE oonnoce:'<0ece 100 200,000 | 169.79 |tMay, °83 2 |jJune2z5,’83/ 120 Fire Association, Philadelphia... 50 500,000} 284 41 *July, "83 20 | 580 
: Fire Ins. Co, , County of Philadelphia} yo 200,000| 148.52 *July,’ 83 5s | 160 
Commercial ....--------- 50 200,000} 130.19 |*July,’83 3% |Julyrr,’®3/ 90 Firemans Fund, San Francisco... 100 750,000] 116.06 |t July, ’S3 3 132% O} 
CERES « conccoedeose 100 1,000,000 255-79 |* July, 83 7-70 Sept24. 83 240 Firemens, Baltimore we eee ween eene- 18 378,000 114.87 | july,’ 6 3 it . ° 
WEE dadvandscacssemhen 40 300,000 | 318.79 | APpr., "83 | gig [Septed,’83/ 245 = indis 
: q Firemens, Dayton.....------------- 20 250,000} 120.99 |tJuly, ’83 2 | 10 
Empire City......-.---.- 100 200,000 | 120.53 | July, ’83 3 Sept 28. 83 80% Firemens, Newark-......-.---.----- 25 §00,000 } 233.15 |* July, ’83 6 180 and | 
Exchange ....------- -| 30 200,010 | 136.49 |*July, 83 3% |July 25,’83) 100 First National, Worcester.....---.- 100 200,000] 104.81 | Feb., "83 3 9 
Farragut ...-.---------- 50 200,000 | 155.10 |*July,’83| 6 (Aug. t, 82| 118% | Franklin, Philadelphia..-.-... atonne, Se 400,000] 314.38 | tJuly, 8 5 5 the 
z German, Pittsburgh -...-......---- 50 200,000] 151.79 |*July,’83| 6 | 2.0 
Firemens.....-..-------- 17 204,000] 119.89 | Juiy,’ 83 5 Sept25.’83} 85 : whe! 
Firemans Trust ........-- 10 150,000 119.19 |* jan. ’ 83 5 Apr. 26, "83 80 Germania, Newark .......-..--.-- go 200,090 102.93 July, ’78 3 | 95 
Franklin and Emporium.) 100 200,000] 164.42 |*July,’83| 6  Septrg,’83| 117% Girard F, and M., ' hiiadelphia ose: 100 300,000 | 278.25 |tJuly,"83| 6 | 28s whic 
} } Hartford, Hartford.........--.---- 100 1,250,000 | 208.66 |*July,’83 | 10 | 295 
German American....... an 1,000,000 | 251.96 |*July,’83 7 July 19,8 3| 200 Ins. Co. of North America, Phila... 16 | 3,000,000] 208.36 |*J 331 10 | 308% inwa 
Caentante...2. ocosceosas 50 1,000,000 | 174.26 |*July,’83 5 |Aug.2r, 63 145 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila. zoo |  200,000| 221 91 |* 5 | 1645 
pS ee | 10 200,000} 417.21 |*July,’83 5 |June 5,83) <20 | . Y 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston--| 100 500,000] 113.85 | Oct., ’8) 5 96% 
TE OTe: 50 200,000 | 155.04 |*July, ’83| 5  Julys8,’83! 1xo¥ | Mechanics, Philadelphia....--..... 25 250,000] 137.23 | Apr.,’83| 8 152 
Greenwich ae poorcco | 2ea25 |tluly.’83| 7% |July2s,’83| 290 Mercaniile Cleveland -.. -- 20 200,000] 155.89 |*July,’83 | 5 rT 
GeaHAD « nococccoucss.| 360 200,000 | 102.97 |*July,’82]} 2% July22,’83) 61 Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston| 100 400,000} 146.06 |*May,’23 3 140% 
| Merchants Providence............- 50 200,000] 141.02 |*Jan., 83 3 | 120 
IN ciictredswscess 15 150,000] 1€9.62 ;*July,’83 5 |Sept22,’83) ars | A 
"Nee aia aaa 50 | 1,000,000] 171.57 |*July,’83| § |Sept20,’83) 135 Merchants. Newark.........------- 25 400,000 | 206.16 |*fuly,’83 6 150 . 
I a a 100 3,000,000} 159.14 \* July,’ 83/ 5 Sept 18,’83) 143 Michigan F, and M., Detroit....... 50 200,000 | 107.52 -------- ee” 3 with 
National, Hartford... ....-....---- 100 | 1,000,000] 146.41 |*fuly, 83 . | sa 
CE eee | 50 500,000} 112.85 | July,’83} 3 |Sept24,’83] 63 Neptune F. and M., Boston....-..- roo | 300,000] 135.49 |"Apr.,’83| 5 | 118 non- 
. Sis catridapaedooncos | 100 200,000} 100.11 | July,’83| 214 |Aug. 9,'83]) 65 New Orleans Ins. Co..-.-..---.---- 50 509,000 | 121.39 |*July,’83) 5 | 125 is th 
Jefferson artes et UN 30 200,010} 242.29 |*Sept.’83} 5  |Oct. 1,’83| 130 Newark, Newark....-....----.---- = 250,000| 206.83 | Jan.,’83| 10 | 135 r 
ings County........--- | 20 150,000 | 229.22 |*July,’83| 10 |July13,'83| 201 New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 500,000] 140.8 |* July, ’83 4 | 140 proc 
Knickerbocker ......-.-- 30 210,000] 145.22 * july, 83 3 july 3,’83 85 North American, Boston.........-- 100 200,000 | 130.90 *Apr., 83 5 | 10 
, Northwestern Natios ial, Milwaukee} 100 600,000} 141.94 *July,’ 83 5 saris goot 
ee eee 1co 150,000] 139.10 |*July, ‘83 5 |Aug.25,’83} 90 Orient, Hartford.......... -.------ 100 1,000,000 | 112 02 |*July,’83 4 | 
Rete telend......2.02<-- 50 300,000 | 134.97 *July,'33 5 May 3, '83| 112% Pennsylvania, Phila..........- 100 400,000 | 340.66 |* Mar.,’83 5 215 Cali 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 50 200,000 | 126.51 |* July, 83 4 117 
SS a 25 300,000 | 104.91 | July, ’83 | 3 Sept 3,'83 60 Phoenix, Hartford..........- 100 2,000,000} 156.36 |tJuly, 83 3 190 prer 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2... .| 100 100,000] 102.51 | -------- | seee |Nov. 1,’82| 125 Prescott, Boston. ...--.-..--------- 100 200,000] 115.16 |*Apr.,’53 5 109 
} Providence-Washington, Providence} 50 400,c0o0 | = 133.44 |*July, 83 4 106 frau 
Manuf’rs and Builders -..| roo 200,000} 178.14 |*July,’83] 3 Dec.28,’82| 112% . 
Mechanics ............ --| 50 250,000] 161.85 | \* July,’ 83) 5 Mar.15,’83| 140 Security, New Haven-.......-..---- 50 200,000 | 120.19 |*July, ’83 3 -- 188: 
Shoe and Leather, Boston.-......-- 100 600,000} 107.49 | Oct.,’ 81 5 82% 
Mechanics and Traders..| 25 200,000] 174.46 | |SJuly.; 83| 5 |Aug.16,’83] 1x5 Springfield . and M., Springfield..| 100 | 1,000,000) 137.89 |*Jan., '83 : 162% seve 
Mercantile ..........-..- 50 200,000} 103.62 |* July ,’83 3 Mar 15, "83 64 Spring Garden, Philadelphia seeeeee 5° 400,000} 197.64 |*July, ’83 “ 260 
Merchants .............-| §0 200,000 | 164.85 Jan.,’82 5 July18,’83} ‘100 = od "se8 M., St. Paul... 100 §00,000 143.35 |*July, "83 5 125 
raders Rh, aaa owe 100 500,000 167.94 |t July, ’83 2% | 135 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| roo 100,000] 129.85 |*July.’83} 10 Jan., ’83| 150% Union, Philadelphia... 10 1,000,000 | 106,23 \*July, ’ 83 4 me 
Ea 50 200,000 | 135.03 | *Juiy,’83 5 Aug. 31°83 108 Union, San Francisco 100 750,000 | 116,71 |tJuly, '83 3 120 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. ...| 10 200,000 122,38 *Mar.,’83 3 180 
WEN a tosdoccsen tives 50 200,000] 177.79 |*July,’83 5 |Sept 26,’83| 140 Washington, Boston.........-.....- 100 1,000,000 182.55 |*Apr., "83 . 146% 
National 37% 200,000} 133.73 |*July,’83 5 |Aug.rs,’83| 88 c di ae Ty Re 3 A 
anadi i i i i r 
New York Bowery......- a genase} cosh \®lely."ts| 6 |Julyss.’89] 260 ‘s an Companies Doing Business in New Yo k, rs ‘. 
New York Equitable ....| 35 210,000| 259.30 |*July,’83 6 Apr.14,’83| 150 B | | pap 
; ritish America, Toronto .......--- 50 | $500,000 | $188.61 |*Jan.,’8 5 112% 
New York Fire....------ 100 200,000] 125.86 |*Aug.,’83| 4 May15,’83] 75 Western, Toronto.....--.----------| 20 400,000 | 150.91 |*July, 83 12 135 the 
Pi ckacccevtevosion 50 500,000} 207.85 \* July,’ 83 5 (Sept 5,’83] 250 | star 
| 
North River.......-..--- 25 350,000] 127.45 | Apr,.’83 4 Nov. 1,’82| 108 
PACE .ccccccccccceccoce 25 200,000 285.45 |*July, "83 | 7 \Aug. 1,’83] 170% eases _Engtish Companies Doing Business in XN New York. — of t 
POM. .ccnnscvessccoveves 100 200,000} 143.69 l*July, 183 5 (Oct. 1,’83] 110 | Par Amount the 
PONG. occ cesceseesoen 50 200,000] 148.65 |*July,’ 83| § |Mar.é,’83| 115 NAME OF COMPANY. | Value of Ue ber LATEST Paice. sho 
St I 
Peter Cooper. ...-------- 20 150,000 | 234.61 |* July. "83 | 6 Septir.’83| 157% | om. | 
Phenix ............----- 50 | 1,000,000] 165.45 |*July,’83/ 5 (Sept 5,83] 139 | —a not 
| 
Rochester German. ..... 100 200,000| 162.05 |*July,’83 | & & & “ = wh 
e < J Set 6 olws cones 130 
——, once nceeeeeeee- = 25 200,000 | 177.88 |*July, ’83 4 Sept 29, "83 130 Gey of Coie oe eer oe 2] . ; i oi : 
== nee * ’ * 4 PRR Sesssscesrres ‘oO 7 oe 
i ” 5° 200,000] 168.08 |*July,’83/ 3% Sept 28,’83) 102% vie Insurance Association......-.-- 10 2 | 2 10 we ne 
i NE 100 500,000 102.49 | July,'81 lA 5 suardian 2 lpi gail this i ale —_ 5° 63 bhi ° Os 
cooce . ’ 4 Ug.T5, "83 65 OE) 100 P 
Sterling ...-------------- 100 350,000} 105.79 |jAug.,’8o) 3% |Sept 5,'83] 59 “ie in la a ale aah peace 20 ’ | = 9 6 sur 
St ee | . - / OS ee mason 10 2 pws 15 -- , 
i dishes “| SECS) «TITUS | *July, 83 6 Sent 25,'83) 125 ae and London and Globe. -- 20 2 | 20 17 6 tim 
' oe ae rf aii Py ‘ s ondon Assurance.......------.---- 25 12% | 59 ee -- 
i. 860i (tC ROR RR OSES a ETE ne 114.c9 |* July,’83 3 | asen---5-- 105 London and T.ancashire Fire 5 i 
i United States.....-----. 25 250,000 192.57 *July, 83 5 May 5,783] 130 London and Prosineial...c-:a-co+-<<. 4 s% | ; - ~~ tai 
North British and Mercantile....... 6 
Bapeser_-.--- ewes 10 300,000 | 161.34 i*Aug.. ’83| 5 |Apr.rt,’82| 120 Northern Perna mere oe ts = 0036 me re : sta 
| gn City...... 50 250,000 | 269.44 |*July.’83| 1o |Juner3,’83| 220% 1co 12 | £10 . 
i | | | - ~ car 
--- “| 355 - * 
* Semi-annual. ns . pa . 3 the 
t Quarterly. Standard Fi - #0 s | 3 13 - eit] 
Devoted lusl . ° . tandard Pire......+..------------- 10 2 1 -- -- 
a exclusively to insurivg plate glass against breakage, United Fire Re-Insurance 20 8 | a2 oa | on 








